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Art. I.— CHRISTIANITY AND PSEUDO-CHRISTIANITY. 


In his volume entitled “Reason in Religion,” Dr. Hedge 
opens his discussion of the position of Christ in the Christian 
Church with the following significant passage : — 


*¢ In the various attempts which, during the last half-century, have 
been made to construe the veritable image of Jesus from the ill- 
digested and often conflicting accounts of the four evangelists, no 
result is so conspicuous as the impossibility of any valid and final 
solution of that problem. ‘The historical and legendary are so con- 
fused in these narratives, the genuine sayings of Jesus are often so 
undistinguishably blended with the comments and interpolations of 
his reporters, that criticism, incompetent to the work of elimination, 
can do no more than furnish an approximate and conjectural recon- 
struction. .. . It comes to this at last, that every reader must con- 
struct his own Christ from the fourfold record, according to his own 
impression of the verisimilitudes of the case. And, on the whole, 
the impression derived immediately from the record by a thoughtful 
reader, with no theory to support and no case to make out, is quite 
as likely to be correct as any obtained through a foreign medium. 

‘¢ Were it possible to reproduce, with exactitude beyond dispute, 
the portrait of the true historical Jesus, the image, I suppose, would 
be found to differ widely from the Christ of the Church, or the Christ 
received by the great majority of Christians.” — Reason in Religion, 
pp. 227, 228. 
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The interpretation of Christ and Christianity, which we are 
about to present, became matter of distinct and earnest con- 
viction with us before we had been permitted to see any of 
the results of modern criticism, and when, as yet, our study 
of facts had not gone beyond the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. The original traditional aspect of the matter with us 
had inspired us with implicit faith in Jesus as the ATONING 
Gop anp Saviour of a sinful world. This faith was not at 
first disturbed by any direct results of study or of thought. 
Criticism had not yet touched for us the “fourfold record.” 
Inquiry had not disturbed, in the least particular, our evan- 
gelical interpretation of that record. With the single excep- 
tion of a consciousness of God, newly re-awakened and 
enlarged, every thing in us and around us conspired to per- 
suade us of the truth of Orthodoxy. 

We did not fall into unbelief at all. Our denials were not 
born of scepticism; and yet we did entirely throw off the 
yoke of tradition. Our attitude towards the Christian Church 
was completely changed. 

This change, however, was no change of the inward life, 
save as growth is change. The supreme principle of our 
Christian faith, direct faith in God, was carried up to a degree 
which left far behind the subordinate parts of our faith. An 
indestructible conviction, that for all things God will provide, 
became our supreme rule of faith, replacing as such the old 
rule of Christ’s words and of the Biblical catechism. It was 
a great overturning as to the outward setting forth of truth, 
and as to our outward relation to the Christian Church; but, 
as to the inward life of faith and the soul’s relation to God, it 
was no more than a natural unfolding of pure belief. Belief 
in God, so much enlarged as to exclude every form of partial 
faith, was the law of faith under which we entered upon, and 
earnestly prosecuted, a diligent examination of the true sig- 
nificance, under God, of Christ and Christianity. This was 
our bias, our prepossession, our guiding principle. “A 
thoughtful reader, with no theory to support and no case 
to make out,” says Dr. Hedge, is most likely to obtain a cor- 
rect impression of what Christ in truth was. Does he mean 
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just this? Is not a supreme prepossession of faith in God 
the best possible preparation for the study of God’s word and 
work in Christ and Christianity ? 

From the first, we fixed our thought on the trial in the gar- 
den, as affording a key to the life and character of Jesus. It 
seemed to us necessary to penetrate the human experience of 
that thrice-repeated prayer, that “my will” need not be set 
aside by “thy will,” and to divine the full significance of the 
fact that it was finally set aside. How was it that there was 
such agonizing effort at giving up this “my will”? and what 
was it which “my will” contemplated? Answer these ques- 
tions, and it will be possible to have a well-grounded general 
opinion in regard to the life and character of the Christ of 
history, and from that to proceed to a distinct view of histori- 
cal Christianity. If Jesus cherished a purpose which was not 
sanctioned in the will of God, and came in consequence into 
conflict with the purpose of his Lord and Master, we want to 
know what that purpose of Jesus was, and where it comes 
out in his life and teaching, and just how the subjection of 
this purpose to the will of God modifies for us the revelation 
of God in Christ and in historical Christianity. Our own con- 
clusion —after ten years, during which we have distinctly 
contemplated and earnestly studied this question, while as 
yet few Christian scholars have been moved to raise it —is, 
that the mind of Jesus was divided between God’s thought 
revealed to him by the Spirit, and a thought of his own sug- 
gested in his outward life; and that in general, while pure 
Christianity, as God designed and designs it, should be built 
on the pure thought of God, accredited Christianity during 
these eighteen centuries has been built, as to its form and 
history in the world, on just that in the mind of Jesus which 
was not true to the will of God. To the argument of this 
conclusion, or rather to a brief outline of the argument, we 
now invite attention. It need not be said, that the support, 
in our view impregnable, afforded to our position by the best 
results of modern criticism, cannot be shown in a short essay. 
We content ourselves with a mere sketch of the position 
itself, and to this invoke the Christian attention of our 
readers. 
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It must have been a matter, not of the few years during 
which Jesus lived in the little world of Galilee and Judea, 
nor even of a few primitive generations of Christian dis- 
ciples, but of an extended course of history, to introduce 
Christian revelation to the human mind. Even if we assume 
that Jesus was, in his own character and life, and in his 
individual conception of the divine word and will, a perfect 
master of grace and truth, how could he utter the revelation 
which possessed his soul, surrounded as he was by Jewish 
doubt of the spiritual, and Jewish hunger for the material, 
manifestation of the divine presence? A glance at the cir- 
cumstances under which the young carpenter of Nazareth * 
became to his little circle of disciples the lord of a Messianic 
dominion, whereof the glory was soon to break upon the 
world, more than suffices to make evident, that Jesus, if he 
truly had a perfect thought of the kingdom of God in the 
soul of man, was not suffered to possess that thought in peace. 





* It is very instructive to see the lineaments of common humanity in the 
pictures of Jesus most recently drawn by eminent representatives of the advance 
of evangelical Orthodoxy. Through the veil of glory which Dr. Bushnell 
intends for the head of ‘‘ very God” appear these lines of a human face: “ He is 
simply the child of two very humble people, in a very mean provincial town.” — 
“ He goes into his work, therefore, as a merely common man, a Nazarene carpen- 
ter, respected for nothing, save as he compels respect by his works and his 
words.” — “ It does not appear that Christ grew at all on the public sentiment 
by means of his discourses. He only mystified a little the public feeling, and 
made himself a character about as much more suspicious and dangerous.” — 
“His death takes away all confidence; ... the poor disciples are obliged to con- 
fess to themselves, if not to others, that their much-loved Messiah is now 
stamped as another exploded pretender; ... now that he is dead, every expecta- 
tion is blasted. Even their profound respect, unwilling as they are to shake it 
off, and tenderly as they would cling to it still, is yet a really blasted confidence, 
now that he is dead under such ignominy.” — The Vicarious Sacrifice, part ii. 
chap. iv. 

Dr. Déllinger, “the great Catholic divine of the Continent,” has, in a recent 
sketch of the ministry of Jesus, the following: “This young man, Jesus, was 
the son of a poor woman who lived in the little Galilean town of Nazareth... . 
He had lived, as the ‘ carpenter’ at Nazareth, quiet and unobserved. . . . His im- 
mediate neighborhood had perceived nothing remarkable in him; so far from it, 
that, when he afterwards began to teach in public, his relations thought him 
mad, and wished to lay hands on his person.” — The First Age of the Church, 
vol. i. chap. 1. 
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He was beset on every hand by the most subtle and tremend- 
ous temptation,—the spectacle of his people, of his own 
chosen even, agonizing with all the force of piety, patriotism, 
and personal desire for a Deliverer, who should come in visible 
glory on the earth; and, with an arm not wholly spiritual, 
should break the yoke of hateful bondage, purge the land of 
unrighteousness, and bring in material blessedness like a 
flood. 

Through the fervent passion of Jewish piety there ran a sig- 
nally false conceit. It was that the Lord of the universe had 
taken the Jew into special covenant relation with himself. 
And when, in his usual providence, the God of all the earth 
did not save the Jew from overwhelming calamity, this conceit 
took the form of confident expectation, that a special Deliverer 
would be in good time deputed of God to appear on the earth, 
and vindicate, against all its foes, the chosen race. Little by 
little, unwittingly, the pious Jew had ceased to believe, “ The 
Lord is my shepherd, ! shall not want,” and had begun to look 
for a shepherd other than the living God. Instead of expect- 
ing the kingdom of God in holy spirit shed abroad in human 
hearts, and in heavenly providence overruling all the trouble 
of an evil world, he looked for a visible manifestation of that 
kingdom in the person and the reign of a Messianic king, at 
whose appearing the world should be no more evil to the 
chosen ones, and trouble should no more beset the holy race. 
The pure theism of the best religion of the ancient saints 
was displaced by a Messianism, in which the recognition of 
God in loving faith was postponed to a thoroughly Jewish 
expectation of a visible heir of David’s throne. 

Jesus, even if he were a man of absolute perfection, could 
not but wish to meet that expectation around which gathered 
all the piety of his people. Yet his best conviction, as far 
as we can judge from the imperfect biography in our hands, 
instructed him that the kingdom of God must be providential 
and spiritual, God’s own exercise of control and care, God’s 
own administration of life in the soul. Imagination, duly 
instructed in the mysteries and miracles of the life of God in 
the soul of man, may trace in mere outline the conflict in the 
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mind of Jesus between his natural wish as a Jew and his best 
conviction as a Christ, or spirit-anointed soul; but, except to 
this extent, we have lost the most significant element in the 
life of the carpenter-Master of Christendom. The heavy 
Jewish mind, which the storm of earthly woe had so “ pressed 
out of measure, above strength,” invariably slept while the 
Spirit made intercession in Jesus with groanings that could 
not be uttered. Of such inner life as their Master had, the 
disciples knew little or nothing. Hence the record can tell 
us almost nothing. So much as this, however, we seem able 
to make out, — that Jesus was moved to commit himself to the 
hope of living among his people as their Deliverer, through 
whom the true kingdom of God should come; while yet there 
were times when this hope utterly forsook his soul, and he 
was compelled to see and to declare, that for him, as for pre- 
vious would-be Messiahs, there must be a sudden and violent 
end, with no hope of Messianic leadership, except in some 
return in glory which the Father might vouchsafe to his 
broken people and their suffering shepherd. It is impossible 
to fix the details of the scene; but the main facts hardly 
admit of doubt, that the mind of Jesus was _ profoundly 
divided between the hope of a life of spiritual—not to say 
supernatural — kingship on earth, and anticipation of a death 
which should leave all in the hands of God; though not with- 
out some hope, or dream at least, of a throne borne on the 
clouds in some great day of God’s visitation. The last days 
of the life of Jesus, if we can accept the record, furnish evi- 
dence which cannot be resisted. Much as the Master had 
admitted to himself, and had declared to his disciples, what 
the end must be, the hope of divine intervention to set up 
Messiah’s kingdom had remained fixed in his heart; with such 
faith that this would yet prove God’s will, and such fond 
desire that it might be provided for in the divine purpose, 
that even the cruel fact could not convince him, nor the un- 
doubted fate pluck out his hope, until again and again, and 
yet again, he had prayed in a great agony “that the cup 
might pass from him.” 


Though we drop the veil reverently upon that hour in 
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which Jesus, pursuing the thought and purpose of his own 
mind, encountered in full career the will of God, and was 

forced by the clearest sense of duty to surrender the first aim 

and chief hope of his life, yet it is impossible not to see how 

this fact affects the transmission of revelation through the 

mind and life of Jesus. This surrender to which he was 

brought, and which he accepted, is the most significant fact 

of the life of the Christ. All that he did and all that he 

said must be viewed in the light of this closing scene. If 
Jesus had in life a thought and will not warranted in the hid- 

den will of God; especially if he had this—as he had — in 

the most guileless exercise of natural faith and national 

religious expectation; and, still more, if he proved equal to 

entire self-surrender, and did relinquish, in view of the igno- 
minious cross, his cherished hope of life, surrendering himself 
utterly to the will of God, — it is evident that THE FINAL DOC- 

TRINE OF JESUS IS IN THIS LAST DOING OF THE WILL OF Gop, and 

that by this all that has gone before should be judged, and, if 
need be, corrected. 

This surrender of Jesus at last to the will of God requires 
us to pass over whatever savors of his own will in his pre- 
vious teaching, and to find his final doctrine, the doctrine 
sealed with his blood, in the absolute removal of hope from 
every other olject, and the absolute surrender of faith to God 
alone. The confession of Jesus, that he was not sufficient 
unto himself, made and witnessed as it was, settles, as far as 
his authority can settle it, the futility of all faith which does 
not rest on God alone in absolute submission. Does not this 
final development of the life and teaching of the Master im- 
pose on us the necessity of interpreting all that went before, 
in the light of this last and most impressive lesson? Is it 
too much to say, that mere justice to Jesus may require us to 
modify his previous testimony, to make it agree perfectly with 
this final and most significant testimony? Are we not bound, 
in the high honor of discipleship even, instead of exalting 
the very words and will of Jesus, to suffer him to withdraw 
these in his great surrender, and so to take the story of 
his life, especially in the imperfect Jew-Christian record 
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which we have, as the envelope or suggestion of revelation 
rather than as revelation itself? So far as Jesus ever wished 
to take revelation into his own hands, and to himself break 
for the world the bread of life, he found reason to give up 
that wish, and leave all in the hands of God. Shall we com- 
pel him to do what the divine purpose caused him to desist 
from’? Shall we insist on his divine sufficiency, when he him- 
self has confessed, that it was not in his will, but in the will 
of God overruling his own, to accomplish a perfect work for 
mankind? Are we not bound as honest Christians to accept 
the most serious and characteristic act of Christ, by which he 
acknowledged that it was not in him to know or to do the 
perfect will of God, except by surrendering his own aims, 
and leaving all in the control and care of the only God and 
Saviour? It may seem good to exalt Jesus as the Saviour; 
but is it true to Jesus, or to the truth of God revealed in the 
experience of Jesus? No matter what accredited authority 
may command, the authority of truth toward God, and of the 
true submission of Jesus himself to God, should outweigh 
with us all other. We must come to the truth of this matter, 
though it cost us as much as it cost our Galilean brother and 
teacher. By his sacrifice we are warned, that of us also may 
be demanded the uttermost sacrifice of cherished thought and 
pious purpose. If we allow ourselves to feel, “ Jé cannot be 
that profound Christian piety 1s in error,” we may resist, but 
we cannot alter, the truth. The cup which Jesus agonized 
before God to put away must be pressed to our lips also, how- 
ever sincerely and earnestly our traditional feeling may resist 
the trial, until we become fully conscious that there is no 
supreme will or name but that of God. 

If our position thus far be at all correct, we need hardly 
say that it is a great mistake to assume, that upon the death of 
Jesus certain apostolic men became fully possessed of Chris- 
tian revelation, and transmitted it entire to mankind. They 
neither transmitted it nor possessed it, except in the imper- 
fect fashion of men who themselves knew but “in part.” To 
question the absolute knowledge of men “ called to be apos- 
tles,” or called to be any thing at all in the “ apostolic age,” is 
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thought in many quarters extremely heretical. No doubt it 
is. The Orthodoxy which is most interested on this point 
virtually assumes, that any man who was an apostle, or who 
lived while any apostle yet lived, or whose early youth goes 
back far enough to barely touch the old age of an apostle, 
must have known all about Christianity ; and that when it is 
evident that Jesus himself did not at first comprehend and 
attach himself to the whole will of God. This Orthodox 
assumption is quite unwarranted by facts. The chosen dis 
ciples of Jesus were very far from having a full comprehen- 
sion of the burden of Christian gospel. If they apprehended 
some part correctly; if they, in part, caught the right spirit 
of Christian faith,—they yet utterly failed to receive Chris- 
tianity in its purity and completeness. 

A significant comparison may be made here between the 
regular “ historical” apostles and their great rival, Paul. The 
former were overshadowed completely by the latter, in spite 
of the fact that they were the accredited depositaries of the 
story and teaching of Jesus. His comprehension of principle 
was superior to theirs, and it raised him far above them as a 
minister of Christian truth. Paul took his hint from the life 
of Jesus, and wrought it out in his own ardent thought; then 
he came forward, better possessed of Christian truth than 
were the apostles, who thought they had learned from Jesus 
himself. His own account of the matter is capable of no 
other explanation. He pursued a spiritual method in making 
himself acquainted with the substance of Christian Idea; 
and he boldly claimed for the results of his independent 
inquiry a value not shared by the gospel which Peter, James, 
and John believed themselves to have received directly from 
the Master. We need not decide the question between hereti- 
cal Paul and Orthodox Peter and James. It is enough to 
point out, that Paul, the “inveterate rationalist,” * did in fact 





* “St. Paul, though disclaiming, as ‘carnal wisdom’ and ‘the wisdom of this 
world,’ the philosophic prepossessions of his time, is himself the subtlest of rea- 
soners, —an inveterate rationalist, never more thoroughly in his elemept than 
when arguing the clainis of Christianity on psychological grounds, or boldly 
rationalizing the Old Testament to rebut the scruples of his countrymen. The 
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overshadow, in the Christian world, the apostolic exponents 
of a more strictly “ historical Christianity.” 

And, truly, how could we expect to find a correct “ histori- 
cal Christianity ” in the apostolic age? If Jesus had been 
commissioned to give definite form to his faith, and had lived 
to set this forth distinctly and adequately; if he had been 
possessed of the lower logical, as well as of the higher 
spiritual, power, and had made any attempt to define and state 
in order and fulness the great elements of revelation; and if 
he had himself possessed a perfect thought of the will of God, 
and had perfectly presented it, —of what avail had it been? 
These Jews who alone heard Jesus were hopelessly entangled 
in their unspiritual conception of the kingdom of God. The 
best of them hoped to the end that he would “ restore Israel.” 
‘They interpreted every thing, including both Jesus and his 
teaching, in the light of its supposed relation to “ Israel.’’* 
Paul did somewhat better than the rest, because the histori- 
cal Jesus was taken away. He was compelled to receive 
Christianity, in part at least, as a matter of spiritual convic- 
tion; and, so far as he attempted to take Christ on the histori- 
cal side, he fell into great error. He was of the mistaken 
opinion, that Jesus had died in the character of a suffering 
Messiah, had risen in that character, and in the same would 





authorities at Jerusalem — Bishop James, and Peter, and the rest —stood aghast, 
and no wonder, at this ‘terrible child’ of their communion; they spoke doubt- 
fully of ‘our beloved brother Paul’ and the ‘hard things’ in his Epistles; they 
could not quote him without a caution: but who at this day doubts that Paul’s 
idea was nearer the mind of Christ than the views of his Judaizing critics ? 
Providence adopted it ; it carried the age; Jewish Christianity decreased, Liberal 
Christianity increased, — and will increase.” — Reason in Religion, pp. 210, 211. 

* “Christ to them was the Beloved in whom God was well pleased, the na- 
tional Messiah, —Son of God, not in the sense of generation, but in the sense of 
election and divine favor. God was in heaven, and man on the earth: nothing 
could bridge the distance between them. The risen Christ was gone to God, and 
would soon return to judge the world and establish his throne on the earth. 
This was the earliest doctrine concerning Christ, the Jew-Christian doctrine, the 
Christology of the apostles. . . . It was the doctrine of the first century. There 
is no Christian writing, whose date can be proved anterior to the close of that 
century, which recognizes a different doctrine, unless it be as a heresy to be 
repudiated.” — Reason in Religion, p. 231. 
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return speedily to set up on the earth a Messianic kingdom. 
And in preaching as gospel “ Jesus and the resurrection,” the 
historical Christ crucified and risen, he erred from the real 
truth in Jesus, the faith in which Jesus died, leaving all in the 
hands of God. 

Our own conviction on this point is firm, and it has this 
foundation. So far as we can see, if we permit ourselves to 
look at the fact, Jesus himself, in wishing, as far as he did 
wish it, to be historical, to live and build for God in human 
history on earth, got off the track of God’s will, and only con- 
cluded and completed the obedience of his life by utterly 
giving up all expectation of becoming any thing in his own 
person between man and God. When he made a surrender 
which left God alone enthroned, his thought of historical 
Christianity, so to speak, — or, as it lay in his and in the Jew- 
ish mind generally, of an historical Messiahship,—was en- 
tirely given up. But his disciples took up this thought, 
partly of themselves, and partly from earlier suggestions of 
Jesus himself. In doing this, they wholly missed the closing 
lesson, and the grand lesson, of the life of their Master. 
They piously dreamed of what “ must needs be” in the case 
of Jesus as Messiah; and, out of such story as was breathed 
on the air by common thought and common talk, they “ con- 
structed” an historical Christ, crucified, risen, ascended, and 
soon to return, — such a Christ as Jesus had no thought of 
when he said, “Thy will be done.” 

If it be necessary to recognize, on New-Testament evi- 
dence judiciously interpreted, that Jesus himself was not 
suffered to have his own will, but came to bitter grief in pur- 
suing it, and was compelled to give up all to the will of God, 
it cannot be denied that the apostles, in following out the 
very thought which Jesus gave up, were not in the way of 
truth, and did not think or do as they would have done had 
they been awake to the meaning of the last and great experi- 
ence of their Master. They followed Jesus the Jew, rather 
than Jesus the Christ. It was natural for them to do this, 
and in doing it to err sadly from the truth. That which Dr. 
Hedge says of faith, though inapplicable to sound faith, which 
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ever has the inner light of pure idea, applies very well to the 
Jewish faith of the Christian apostles: — 


‘Faith is determined by accidental causes; it has no necessary 
relation to truth,—a strong persuasion, but no objective certitude. 
It embraces error as well as truth, and embraces it with equal affec- 
tion. 

‘‘ The office of reason in religion is not discovery, but verification 
and purification. Its function is to make and keep religion true and 
pure, by eliminating from the code of elemental beliefs the human 
additions and corruptions that have gathered around it. This faith 
cannot do: faith can only embrace, not discriminate ; and, for want 
of discrimination, may soon degenerate and turn to monstrous super- 
stition, as in all historical dispensations of religion it has done.” * 


The overshadowing “accident,” in the case of the apostles, 
was Jewish Idea; and this, in its more spiritual aspects, may 
well have passed with them for truth, undistinguished from 
the real truth offered them in the best teaching of Jesus. 
All the more that these were Jews of piety and zeal, were 
they likely to bring with them into the sphere of Christian 
thought that Jewish thought which even Jesus did not give 
up until he saw the end right before him, and saw that this 
thought could not be the will of God. The “ additions and 
corruptions” which gathered around the elements of pure 
gospel in the minds of the disciples should not surprise and 
need not perplex us. Faith could not do otherwise, while as 
yet it was without the law and order of experience and study. 
The warm hearts of these disciples, hungry and faint for 
thoughts of their Master and his kingdom, all unsuspicious 
that he had given up just what they were clinging to most 
passionately, could not but be fruitful of pious imaginings, 
rumors, and supposed “ revelations,” out of which to construct 
the story which put Jesus back into the place which he, with 
so much pains, had abdicated. Paul’s account of his revela- 
tions shows in part, but amply, how the supplemental history 
of Jesus, and the prophecy of his return and his kingdom, 
came by way of “addition and corruption.” 





* Reason in Religion, pp. 207, 209. 
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In fact, we detect Paul in the very act of unconscious 
invention in at least one significant instance. There is a pas- 
sage of Deuteronomy, containing radical doctrine, in which 
we read of “the commandment” as being “not in heaven, 
that thou shouldst say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it?” but as a 
“word very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, 
that thou mayst do it,” “to love the Lord thy God, to walk in 
his ways, and to keep his commandments and his statutes and 
his judgments.”* To a rational interpreter, this will be 
found re-affirmed in the first and great commandment given 
by Jesus. Not so to Paul, who was sincerely and ardently 
consecrated, not to God alone, as taught in the best thought 
of Jesus, but to Jesus in his Jewish character, crucified 
indeed, but also raised, and to come again in Messiah’s glory 
on the earth. Supremely anxious to say, “ Lord, Lord,” to 
Jesus, and unconscious of the perfect way of doing God’s 
will which Jesus had found in his last hour, Paul honestly 
wanders into this corruption of his quotation. “ But what 
saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in 
thy heart; that is, the word of faith, which we preach: that if 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.”+ The fact here is undeniable. 
Paul brings in confession of Jesus as Lord, and faith in his 
resurrection, by way of corrupting and adding to a passage 

the clear sense of which is that saving faith consists in obedi- 
ence of heart and life to God. He adds to the essential word 
of pure religion, as Jesus had stated it, this word of faith in 
the risen Jesus, through manifest misapprehension and mis- 
take. Correct the evident blunder of Paul, and, instead of 
a doctrine of the Lord Jesus and his resurrection, we have a 
doctrine of God and of the surrender of heart and soul to 
God. This latter agrees with the best thought and the final 
example of Jesus: the former belongs to that Jewish thought 
which Jesus had made it the last and crowning victory 





* Deut. xxx. 11-16. t Rom. x. 8, 9. 
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of his life to discard. Here, then, we come out again to 
this important conclusion, that neither in those who were 
apostles before Paul, nor yet in Paul himself, was there a dis- 
tinct utterance of pure Christian Idea, but only a certain 
crude grasp of it,—in Paul’s case, a large and vigorous 
grasp, though still crude; and so, for the world, not a revela- 
tion, but only a suggestion to faith and study, of the exact 
truth of God and meaning of God in Christ and Christi- 
anity. 

Let this be understood and accepted, not quarrelled with 
in pious anger. It is just as wrong to take the side of Paul’s 
error as to indulge error and foster false notions in ourselves. 
In fact, we may say a thing more emphatic even than this. 
We may say that for a man to come to Jesus himself with 
“ Lord, Lord,” upon his lips, and take the side of that “my 
will” which he agonized to give up, is just as much sin and 
shame, if we could but understand, as any other going against 
the will of God. Jesus felt this deeply, bitterly even, if we 
may trust that part of the record which relates a sharp con- 
flict of rebuke between himself and Peter. Compare what 
Jesus said to Peter when the thought of a Messiahship appa- 
rently was uppermost in his mind, with what he said to the 
same Peter when the other and more obedient thought was 
uppermost,— the thought of dying, and leaving all in the 
hands of God. Peter, in the first case, is made the chief of 
the Church under Jesus, of which Jesus is to be the Christ- 
king. This savors—does it not?—of that “my will” we 
are to hear of in the garden. ‘At any rate, as far as Peter is 
concerned, the Master's judgment changes wholly when the 
thought of surrendering all possesses him. But this does not 
fit with Peter’s view at all. It promises to end all that pre- 
eminence he had fixed his heart on. It takes for ever away 
his “ Lord Christ.” So he comes out against the sad convic- 
tion of the Master — “ took him and began to rebuke him” — 
for giving up in that way. How Jesus blazes out upon him, 
as against incarnate temptation! Is it not plain how and 
why he does this? Peter’s hopeful word brings up the very 
temptation against which Jesus is struggling, and to which it 
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would be but too easy for him to yield, it so appeals to pro- 
found religious feeling, to undying Jewish faith in the ‘“ God 
of Israel.” The soul of the Master has no lasting rest until 
the cruel event takes him out of the trial. At the last there 
is a great passion unconquered, the surrender of which com- 
pletes the truth of this unsurpassed life. Talk of this man 
as furnished with more than a man’s powers, when he goes 
bowed and crushed under the agony of his endeavor fo find 
and to do the will of God, and only succeeds in the last and 
overwhelming access of his woe! It is mockery without 
parallel. What if Jesus did have a “my will,” and did anti- 
cipate a kingdom for himself wherein Peter should stand next 
the throne? Did he not give up all that with a final Get thee 
behind me? And to the Church of Peter, or of Paul, or of 
any Disciples, which rebukes this giving up, and insists on 
the identical “ my will” lordship, does not Jesus say for ever, 
“Get thee behind me”? Is there, can there be, truth in 
Peter when he takes up the very thought he rebuked the 
Master with, and builds a Church, not on the pure will of God, 
but on that “my will” which was given up while Peter and 
the rest slept? Must not the honest mind—sadly as it 
watches with the conflict and agony of the sinless Jesus, and 
painfully as it notes how little these forever-boasted-of dis- 
ciples heeded what passed in their Master’s mind — vigor- 
ously put away whatever has a taint of even that “ my will” 
of the adorable Master, much more whatever savors in his 
apostles, not of the things that be of God, but of the things 
that be of men? ; 

It may be very hard not to find the revelation declared. 
But if it is not declared in distinct terms and pure thought; 
if it is only suggested even in Jesus, and in his apostles is 
set forth undistinguished from striking error, —it is our duty 
to accept the fact, and be content to depend on such revela- 
tion as is accessible to our faith. This cross, exactly this, 
is undoubtedly the best means of grace and truth to our 
minds. It sends us to the Spirit,—to that true incarnation 
of divinity, the life of God in the soul of man. The spirit in 
Christianity, not its form and historical manifestation, is the 
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true revelation; and this is with us to-day as with Jesus and 
Paul long ago. Dr. Hedge truly says: — 


‘‘ The spirit which prays in any of us to-day, if the genuine fire of 
devotion is in us, is the same which discoursed in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and opened the eyes of the blind; which blew into the soul 
of Peter, and drove Paul like a rolling thing around the world, and 
built up universal Christendom, with its temples and its scriptures, its 
sanctities and its arts.” * : 


If this is not all that the Christian Church has asserted, it is 
all which the spirit and providence of God established as the 
foundation of Christianity. The life of Jesus was a revela- 
tion, to penetrating faith, of the spirit of truth: it was not a 
revelation, for the undiscerning natural man, of the body and 
form of truth. If we have insight to perceive what the spirit 
of truth was, and what it directly implied, we may state at 
once the essential doctrine of Christianity ; but, without this 
insight, even this fundamental dogma is beyond our reach. If 
we truly comprehend the obedience and faith of Jesus, we 
may define in terms of his faith the general rule of faith and 
life; but, if we do not comprehend aright his obedience and 
faith, nothing can save us from going wrong in our whole 
interpretation of Christian Scripture, however reverently we 
may hold it as our divine rule. In spite of all that we can 
do, we find ourselves forced back upon our own comprehen- 
sion of the spirit, and our own development of the thought 
implied in the spirit of Christianity. Not only must “ every 
reader,” as Dr. Hedge says, “ construct his own Christ” out 
of “the ill-digested and often conflicting accounts of the four 
evangelists,” but every believing student must hear for him- 
self the voice of God, in and through whatever voice of man 
may come to him. There is no other method of revelation. 


Dr. Hedge recognizes this fully in the following valuable 
statements : — 


“* Revelation is a thing of degrees; yet all revelation is essentially 
the same. All revelation is in man and through man. It is not an 





* Reason in Religion, p. 303. 
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unearthly voice speaking to us out of the clouds; it is not an angelic 
apparition ; but always the voice of a brother man that instructs and 
exhorts us. And that voice is not the revelation itself, but only its 
witness and declaration. The true revelation is internal. The only 
effectual knowledge of God is the private experience of the individual 
soul.” * 

‘*To the question, What is Truth?—the supreme question of 
the soul, on which hang the issues of everlasting life, —is there no 
expressed and unmistakable answer of God on which the soul may 
repose with the certainty of infallible truth, and there end the bewil- 
dering quest? No infallible oracle out of the breast. The oracle 
within, the answer of the Holy Ghost, which the listening, waiting 
soul receives in the inmost recesses of her own consciousness, is for 
each individual the high tribunal of last appeal. However desirable 
it may seem that infallible guidance from without should have been 
vouchsafed to our perplexity, however we may covet it and sigh for 
it, it has not been so ordained.” f 


To us it seems certain, that the final perfect obedience of 
Jesus, the faith which was fully developed in his last hours 
of trial, was the true Christian faith. If this be so, two 
things follow directly: first, that the example of Jesus in its 
perfection warns us to look, not to him as Lord and Saviour, 
but to the spirit and providence of the living God, the true 
Lord and Shepherd, the true Master and Redeemer of our 
souls; and, second, that so far as his example before the end 
suggests or warrants religious trust in himself, it comes short 
of perfection. We are for ourselves convinced, that the sur- 
render of his own will to God, leaving all in the hands of 
God, was a manifestation of true Christian faith, the perfec- 
tion to which through suffering he was brought. Viewed in 
the light of the ideal, or as the last step of the career of 
Jesus, this equally seems the very truth to which he attained. 
Love to God, the good Father of souls, is the spirit of Chris- 
_ tianity. Loyalty to God our Father is the essential of 
discipleship in the Christian Church. Ifa would-be evangel- 
ist makes Jesus say, “I am the good shepherd,” Christian 





* Reason in Religion, p. 67. t Id., p. 205. 
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revelation makes the instructed disciple reply, “The Lord 
is my shepherd.” Even if Jesus himself hopes, and some- 
what aims, to be on earth a “ Lord-and-Saviour ” Christ, with 
power delegated from God, Christian revelation declares to 
him that this is not the will of God, and that even he must 
give up all to the only “ God and Saviour,” the only and the 
sufficient “ Lord and Saviour.” Is not, then, the recognition 
by his disciples of Jesus as the Saviour based on a sugges- 
tion not warranted by the spirit of Christianity? Is not the 
interpretation of Christianity decidedly put wrong by the 
presence of this idea, that Jesus, in any divine sense, either 
as atoning God-man or as superhuman teacher, is the Lord 
and Saviour of man? 

Dr. Hedge says of the original meaning of Christianity: “It 
expelled from the field of faith and worship all lesser personal- 
ities, and claimed the whole ground for the one eternal Person 
above all, and through all, and in all.” He further points out, 
that “ Christianity did not keep in this its first estate.” But 
he * does not sufficiently bring out the fact, that ideal Chris- 
tianity exalts, not merely the eternal Person who is all in all, 
but so exalts the Gop anD FATHER OF SOULS as to suppress the 
pretension of any other Saviour. He does not apprize us, 
that, in its original historical manifestation, this aim of pure 
Christianity was partially obscured by the natural Jewish 
opinion. of a Saviour in the Christ. He does not make clear 
enough, that loving and loyal obedience to God involved in 
Jesus himself the surrender of his Messianic or ecclesiastic 
aim; and involves in the true disciple, not allegiance to the 
word or will of Jesus, but absolute allegiance to the discerni- 
ble word of the spirit and the providential will of God. He 
too dogmatically asserts that the fulness of the Godhead was 
in Jesus. The fulness of the Godhead! It would not be in 
a race of Christs! It surely was not in the man who found 
his will, not God’s will! No more did Jesus absolutely illus- 
trate divine humanity. He did not even affirm it. “Zand 
my Father are one” is in the intensest spirit of “my will;” 





* See Reason in Religion, pp. 251-254. 
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but we need not accept this as coming from Jesus. We must 
certainly doubt the historical value of the gospel which puts 
this flagrant egotism into the mouth of Jesus. Nor is Jesus 
the life in which we are rooted by Christian faith. The liv- 
ing spirit of God, in which Jesus was rooted, is that life. 
And though Jesus suggests our ideal, he actually was some- 
thing quite other than our ideal. He was a Jew, bound by 
Jewish preconception, and drawn unwittingly by Jewish 
spiritual hope out of the path of God’s will. He was not in 
himself a revelation either of perfect humanity or of God, 
though he stimulates our conception of both. He 7s indeed a 
method, an example of the spirit of obedience, and, in his last 
hour, of the perfect act of obedience,— surrender of all to 
God. Dr. Hedge has an adequate recognition of this in the 
following : — | 


*¢ When we recollect, and lay it to heart, that the one chief aim of 
the gospel is to reconcile and unite to God, to bring the soul into 
conscious relation and immediate contact with the Father, then all 
dwelling in inferior sanctities, all pre-occupation of mind and heart 
with lesser names, will be seen to be a traversing of that intent, and 
contrary to the doctrine of Christ. If ‘the Son can do nothing of 
himself but what he seeth the Father do;’ if the Son can give noth- 
ing but what he receives,— then why not go to the Father at once ? 
why stop short of the infinite fulness? why kneel at the pool, when 
through the pool the everlasting prime Fountain invites every soul to 
full participation of the underived, supernal grace ?” * 


Is not this a question which admits of but one answer 
with all who have pure Christian faith in God? And does 
not this necessary Christian answer involve the entire sup- 
pression of faith in Jesus as the Son, the miraculous pool to 
which we must go for grace and truth? It was as Messiah, 
as ecclesiastic, spiritual vicegerent of God, that Jesus was 
called the Son of God. All that is given up from the mo- 
ment we comprehend in what faith Jesus himself laid down 
his own wish and will, to take up in entire submission the 


will of God. 





* Reason in Religion, p. 257. 
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Dr. Hedge assumes that Paul, on “the height of pro- 
phetic vision, foresaw the approaching deification of the Son 
of man; divined its reason and necessity in the counsels of 
God and the wants of the Church; and so announced, that 
Christ ‘ must reign till he hath put all things under his feet ;’” 
and that Paul, further, “ casting his inspired glance along the 
line of the Christian ages, foresaw that this deification would 
be temporary.”* “The verification of the first part of this 
saying,” he says, “has been the chief topic of the doctrinal 
history of the Church.” And elsewhere (p. 239): “ No doubt 
the general prevalence of this conception of Christ as God, 
an historical and human God, is justified by the moral and 
spiritual needs of mankind. I must suppose a providential 
order, a divine method and reason, in it.” 

Did Paul stand on the height of prophetic vision, cast his 
inspired glance along the line of the Christian ages, foresee 
the deification of Jesus Christ, and also foresee, what has not 
yet taken place, the end of faith in Jesus as the historical 
and human God? Dr. Hedge alleges no evidence that he 
did. There was no such evidence to allege. There is no 
shadow of evidence that Paul foresaw, in any particular, the 
course which Christianity was to run. On the contrary, so 
far as he tried to guess what the future would be, he com- 
pletely failed. He looked for the speedy descent of Jesus 
“from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God,” when “the dead in Christ shall 
rise; and we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air.’+ Meanwhile, as to those who did not believe, Paul 
prophesies, that “ for this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion, that they should believe a lie: that they all might 
be damned, who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness.” ¢ 





* Reason in Religion, p. 258. 

+ 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 

t 2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. The fearful thought of this text may be modified in 
appearance by the more literal “judged” for “damned,” as in the revised trans- 
lation of Bishop Ellicott! The vulgar reridering, however, is more faithful to 
the thought of Paul. It alone carries forward the conception by which the 
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No: Paul did not so much as dream that there might be a 
line of Christian ages, He gave no glance in that direction. 
He literally built a castle “in the air,” and rested his hopes for 
the history of Christianity on a wild Jewish dream. And he 
did this, in the moments when his mind was engaged with it, 
in the Jewish spirit, with a strong Jewish greed of blessed- 
ness for the saints, and vengeance for all others. If “ Prot- 
estantism, in some of its communions,” as Dr. Hedge says, | 
“has given us, instead of an evangile or message of glad 
tidings, a bloody cartel of vengeance and of doom,” it has 
done no more than Paul did in his least Christian thought, as 
in this vaticination upon the future of the unbelieving world. 
The “Christian ages,” indeed, if God was to send strong 
delusion upon the unbelieving, that they might believe a lie 
and all be damned ! 

Dr. Hedge is too rational and candid to assume the truth 
of his supposition in regard to Paul’s inspired glance. He 
makes it, confessedly, as a bare supposition. He admits that 
“Paul’s mystic words” are of “uncertain import.” Why, 
then, does he make so remarkable an assumption? It is, 
apparently, because of his view, that the deification of Jesus 
was a providential necessity, which Paul might well have 
foreseen. But, in all reason, we cannot think this “ corrup- 






















unbelievers are made by God the victims of delusion and a lie. Moreover, by 

referring to a passage of the first chapter of this Epistle, according to which the r 

Lord Jesus is to come “in flame of fire, rendering vengeance to them that know 

not God, .. . eternal destruction apart from the presence of the Lord,” it will be 

seen that in this thought, though not in the general tenor of his teaching, Paul 

accepted, and adopted into “ historical’ Christianity,” one of the most vulgar 

and false conceits of the Jewish mind. Reuss, the discriminating historian of ; 

“ Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age,” shows that this doctrine of the eter- ; 

nal destruction of the “enemies” in hell, though appearing only in this passage 

of Paul’s writings, entered well enough into his system ; and that Paul did not, 

though choosing to dwell on the consoling side of the picture, ever hold, much 

less teach, the doctrine of the final restoration of all souls. That great truth ' 

came with a speculation of which Paul knew nothing. — Histoire de la Théologie 

Chrétienne au Siécle Apostolique, tom. ii. pp. 287=239. 
We thus do Paul no injustice; and, if we did, we should only follow the : 

body of the Christian Church, which has always, as M. Reuss remarks, re- ; 

garded with special favor the dogma of the destruction in hell of all who do not f 

believe. 
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tion” of Christianity “ providential,” —as Dr. Hedge has it, 
“a necessary stage in the history of yeligion, necessary in 
the counsels of the Spirit, necessary in human experience.” 
We utterly refuse to thus dignify the ignorance and error of 
man. We do not believe that the Providence which over- 
rules us needs that we corrupt his revelation in receiving it. 
It was not necessary that Jesus should miss the will of God, 
through ardently cherishing a Messianic expectation of tak- 
ing the kingdom upon his own shoulders; nor that the Jews 
who heard and tried to follow him should miss the final les- 
son of their Master’s life, and blindly, wildly anticipate, that 
on an imagined resurrection and return to earth should yet 
be established the kingdom of their “Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ;” nor that Christian thought, stumbling help- 
lessly out of the original confusion of undiscerning, all-embra- 
cing faith, should deify the Galilean son of Joseph. These 
things took place, not by the counsel of the Spirit, but 
through the ignorance of man; and, taking place, they were 
duly overruled. Had better things taken place, would not 
they have been overruled as well? It is inexact and untrue 
to say, that the worse thing was necessary, when the fact is 
that it was not at all necessary, though it took place. 

In unfolding his supposition, Dr. Hedge says, that Paul 
“ divined the reason and necessity, in the counsels of God and 
the wants of the Church,” of the “approaching deification” 
of Jesus. He assumes that this was the best thing for the 
Church, and that God decreed it as such. He assumes even 
that Paul, foreseeing a “corruption” of Christianity, prophe- 
sied of it as a good thing, instead of prophesying against it 
as an evil thing. Could this be with an honest man? Could 
Paul contemplate a false thing as good? No doubt God 
could permit it; but is it not too much to say, that he pro- 
vided error for a Church which wanted it? 

The principle on which Dr. Hedge stands, for the moment, 
in this supposition in regard to Paul as a prophet, is a com- 
mon, but we believe a false, principle with Christian teachers. 
It is that the Christian Church, from its foundation in Jesus 
Christ, through the Christian ages, is a direct product of the 
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counsel of God, a specially divine manifestation in history. 
This principle is, in our opinion, the original “ corruption” 
out of which so many further corruptions have sprung. 
Tradition, the Papacy, the divinity of a very human book, 
and the deification of the man Jesus, could not have post- 
poned Christianity to Pseudo-Christianity for eighteen or 
twenty centuries but for this baseless conceit, that historical 
Christianity, the Christianity of men, is the express image of 
God’s ideal, a divine interpolation in human history. 

Jesus and his disciples lived under the shadow of the bane- 
ful Jewish opinion, that God was, or would be, exceptionally 
present with the Jews. Jesus himself did not escape the 
temptation to regard himself as, in some sense, the special 
historical representative in humanity of the kingdom of God; 
though he seems to have made a noble struggle to accept 
providential indications that this was not God’s will after all, 
and though he did finally make a perfect surrender of all to 
God. The disciples knew nothing of their Master’s conflict ; 
their thoughts in this matter “savored of the things that be 
of men:” they could not watch with him, and knew nothing 
of his surrender. Pure Christianity was historical during 
the hour in which Jesus, honestly pleading for his own will, 
did yet give up all to the will of God. In that moment it 
came to its birth out of the heart of Jesus. But there was 
no disciple to understand. From the death of Jesus, Christi- 
anity was no more than a spirit: its truth was in men’s 
hearts, but its word was not upon men’s lips. The Jew 
spoke in Peter and John and James and Paul,—more in the 
three than in the fourth, buf in all alike when the origin 
and nature of Christianity were in view.* They all clung 





* In Matt. xviii. 8, we find Jesus telling the disciples explicitly, that they 
were wholly wrong in their spirit and conception of his truth. The disciples 
had been disputing who should be the greatest, so Mark tells us (ix. 84); and 
Jesus emphatically declares, that they—yes, they, the chosen, the then Cl:urch, 
— must be converted, or fail to enter the kingdom of heaven. This does not 
imply an outward rejection, for it is the chosen to whom it is addressed. It im- 
plies rather the perception on the part of Jesus, that, if these chosen disciples 

were not wholly changed in respect of that Jewish spirit of theirs, they would 
. entirely fail to comprehend, and become possessed of, the true revelation and 
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to and started from the fatal Jewish preconception of an 
exceptional presence of God with a chosen ecclesia. Ecclesi- 
asticism was their common method ; ecclesiastical continuity, 
their common assumption. They all made the Church suc- 
ceed the chosen people, —a people whose pretensions, as an 
elect nation, it has been the business of history to scout from 
the beginning, — itnever having found its glory, not even 
in the long centuries before Christ; and its religion having 
grown under its humiliation, in its hour of agony and trial, 
never under the exaltation it coveted; in the breasts of its 
publicans, never in its Pharisees; in the heart of its defeated, 
never with its successful, Messiah. Blind to the fact that 
divine providence had unceasingly punished, never gratified, 
their nation’s conceit of special glory in store for it with 
God, these Jew-Christians “ divined,” in an intensely Jewish 
spirit, the counsels of God and the wants of their Church. 
They did not once think of founding their Church simply on 
the presence of God with the race, on God’s fatherhood and 
the brotherhood of man; but based it, instead, on Jesus, on 
an exceptional presence of God with this one individual, —a 
disregard of the spirit of Christianity, which buried pure 
Christianity, as far as the world at large is concerned, for not 
less than twenty centuries. So far from the historical gospel 
of the New Testament being “a divine interpolation of the 
Spirit in the secular text of history,” as Dr. Hedge assumes, 
its characteristic exaltation of Jesus as “ Lord and Saviour” 
was a human interpolation of the Jewish spirit into the true 
gospel of the Holy Ghost. And we point with confidence to 
the history of the Church, from the hour in which the disci- 
ples quarrelled over the chance of the chief seats in the 
kingdom, to prove that human fallibility, ignorance, and error 





kingdom of God. That ‘“ except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven,” settles the pretensions of the 
apostles. It demands of them an entirely new spirit and conception, one that 
would cause entire self-surrender before the providence and spirit of God. 
There is no evidence that this conversion from the Jewish to the Christian 
conception ever took place : on the contrary, there is abundant evidence, that in 
all the apostles, even in Paul, the Jewish preconception remained. 
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have shaped the external form and movement, the ecclesi- 
astical continuity, of the “Church of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

It is impossible to pursue at length the discussion of our 
theme in this direction, nor is it necessary. The actual 
Church of Christendom already lies under condemnation 
with all liberal intelligences. It is out of sentiment, and in 
the way of reverent evasion, that the condemnation is not 
pronounced in full. Dr. Hedge makes some points of this 
sentence, enough to indicate the position of things. He 
says :— 


‘‘ For want of counsel and concurrence of reason in time past, 
theology has builded her house in vain.”—‘* What a really scientific 
building is to a crumbling Gothic edifice, such is a rational theology 
to the rotten systems of the past.” — ** While we claim for the Chris- 
tian religion the peculiarity of a dispensation of grace, it must be 
confessed, that the gospel has not been so received and so interpreted 
by the Christian Church. The grace that was in it was soon forgot- 
ten, and overlaid with dogmatic additions and ecclesiastical inven- 
tions. It would seem as if the Christian Church had made it her 
special aim to obscure and obliterate this characteristic trait of our 
faith, —to assimilate the religion of Jesus to other religions, by 
engrafting upon it a sacrificial, expiatory element, entirely foreign to 
its spirit.” * 


It is necessary to recognize that an unchristian “ special 
aim,” such as Dr. Hedge alludes to, has powerfully con- 
trolled, thus far, the historical or outward development of 
Christianity. This special aim has grown out of the interests 
or necessities of a scheme of human redemption, at the 
centre of which we find, as “the Saviour,” “the Redeemer,” 
the Atoning and Judging Christ. Dr. Hedge avers, that the 
more Orthodox forms of Protestantism have given us, instead 
of the gospel of grace, “a bloody cartel of vengeance and of 
doom.” He is aware that this has been done in good faith, 
in the interest of Jesus as “the Saviour.” If God has been 





* Reason in Religion, pp. 215, 217, 341. 
VOL. LXXXII.—NEW SERIES, VOL. III. NO. II. 
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represented more as a devil than as a deity, it has been to 
demonstrate the necessity of “looking unto Jesus” as “the 
Redeemer.” In fact, there is not the least room to doubt, 
that the “special aim” of our actual Christianity has been to 
exalt Jesus, to make Jesus the Lord and Shepherd of souls; 
and that, in doing this, it has subverted, as Dr. Hedge must 
admit, the true Christian faith, so far as its statements and 
its schools are concerned. How, then, can a Church be di- 
vine, in any peculiar sense, any more than all human history 
is divine, which thus fails to apprehend aright its own better 
nature, and has not yet grasped in idea, much less manifested 
in history, its own higher law? 

And why should the Christian Church have been divine? 
Why should Jesus have been divine? The word of Christian 
gospel is that God is with men burdened with imperfec- 
tion and deficiency, not that he is with perfect men. Christian 
apology should accept and must accept the task of show- 
ing that God was with Jesus, though he did bear the cross 
of human deficiency and imperfection; and that He is with 
the Christian Church, though it be only a company of erring 
men; with Jesus and with the Church, not because of what 
they were, but because in his own nature He is with his 
entire creation. Because we recognize that Jesus had in the 
living God a Lord and Master, a Shepherd and Saviour, and 
that the lot of Jesus in this respect is the lot of every soul, 
we can heartily consent to find that it has been a mistake 
from the beginning to put Jesus at the centre of Christi- 
anity, in the sense that he, rather than God, the Father of all 
souls, is the redeemer from guilt and the author of salvation. 

In the course of our argument, we have had occasion to 
use, and somewhat criticise, some recent statements of Dr. 
Hedge. The volume in which these statements appear has 
been more than once the subject of remark in the “ Exami- 
ner;” but, in one respect, we think full justice has not been 
meted out to this last and best of Dr. Hedge’s contributions 
to the literature of our communion. We refer to the singu- 
larly fine poetic quality of Dr. Hedge’s thought. The poetic 
form is absent, but it is not needed. The numbers of Tenny- 
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son could not render these grand intuitions of a believing 
soul more inspiring. 

In the use of logic, Dr. Hedge is often unfortunate, not so 
much from any lack of logical power as from entire spiritual 
pre-occupation. The glory of the vision dims the eye of his 
understanding, while flooding heart and soul with ineffable 
light. He thinks less of the logical adequacy of the state- 
ment than of the spiritual value of his word. In simple 
statement, where there is no aim but to utter the intuition, 
Dr. Hedge is a master of expression. It is in utterances 
incidentally argumentative or critical that he gets very wide 
of the mark, through the absorption of his attention by the 
interior sense of his thought. If intending to argue or to 
criticise, Dr. Hedge will be found just and correct, though 
throwing no special weight into that form of intellectual 
demonstration. Usually he does not propose argument and 
criticism so much as revelation, the simple utterance of intu- 
itions; and not infrequently, as it seems to us, his words do 
his real thought a serious injustice. And, manifestly, his 
opinions may sometimes assume, through the inadvertence of 
which we have spoken, a form and bearing not at all suited 
to do justice to the profound reason which lies behind them. 

It is emphatically on the score of religious genius, as an 
exponent of pure reason, leaving out of view the processes 
of the understanding, that Dr. Hedge takes the highest rank 
as a teacher of divine truth. To make his eminence as clear 
to our readers as it appears to ourselves, it would be neces- 
sary to review some of the striking illustrations of religious 
genius or of poetic power in religion, and to point out the 
particulars in which Dr. Hedge has conformed to the stand- 
ard of the great seers and singers of Christian belief. We 
have not space to do this, even if it were appropriate to 
append such a discussion to our article. It is in the sober 
ecstasy of believing reason that Dr. Hedge illustrates the 
advance which rationalism has secured to mysticism. To 
examine and illustrate this rational ecstasy, and to separate, 
in Dr. Hedge’s invaluable essays, between the fruits of this 
and the quite worthless results of inadvertent reasoning, 
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would be a delightful task. We cannot enter upon it here; 
but, to stimulate the reader to critical inquiry, we will give 
one example in each kind from the essay on “The Exorable 


God:” — 


** George Miiller prayed for pecuniary succor in his charities [that 
is, of course, begged of all the world, by praying publicly and with 
an ostentation of faith], and again and again received an answer to 
his supplications, in pecuniary supplies.” 


That is the husk of bad logic. Here is the pure thought: — 


‘‘ The spirit and life of prayer is the consciousness of God, the feel- 
ing that we are his, that he is ours, that nothing but the voluntary 
aversion of our spirits can separate us from him. A feeling of Deity 
as the power by which we live, the light by which we see, the great 
reality, in the knowledge of whom is eternal life, and whose partici- 
pation is the supreme blessing, — where this consciousness lives and 
burns, there is prayer, though not always expressed in words. For 
the soul, in its highest devotion, is content to repose in the thought 
of God, asking nothing, seeking nothing; its whole being concen- 
trated in the one, unuttered desire, Thy will be done.” 


The rare poetic quality, that which belongs to thought 
which prophesies the hidden light of God’s presence in the 
soul, is so full and effective in much that Dr. Hedge has 
written of “ Reason in Religion,” as to color richly and won- 
derfully his fine style. The plain prose “sings itself,” in 
many passages, with beauty like that of Homer’s, or solemn 
music like that of Milton’s verse. Philosophy of the wisest 
and richest kind is the undertone of many of these strains. 
If any of our readers have not yet afforded themselves the 
pleasure of listening with Dr. Hedge to the epic story of 
man’s wondrous faith in God, we urge them to resort at once 
to the suggestive pages of the volume we have imperfectly 
criticized in these brief remarks. 





Art. II. — LESSING. 


The Infe and Works of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. From the Ger- 
man of Adolph Stahr. By E. P. Evans, Ph.D., Professor of 
Modern Languages and Literature, in the University of Michigan. 


Two volumes. Boston: William V. Spencer, 203, Washington 
Street. 1866. 


WE bespeak a cordial welcome for these two handsome vol- 
umes. They present Stahr’s “ Life of Lessing” to the Amer- 
ican reader in a shape which reflects great credit on their 
publisher. The work of translation has evidently been done 
as a labor of love, and is no mere piece of job-work. We 
feel it has cost more time and study than are ordinarily spent 
on a dozen volumes of equal size. With great precision in 
verbal rendering, it has at the same time an easy flow of 
style. The collateral sources of information have been care- 
fully examined, and digested in notes which are a valuable 
addition to the work. It is no easy task to produce so good 
a translation as this. We owe a debt of gratitude to Profes- 
sor Evans, for making accessible to the public the life of so 
grand a personality as Lessing. It will call attention to a 
man whose character and genius are so remarkable as to con- 
stitute it an epoch in every student’s life to learn to know 
him. We trust the work will be widely bought and widely 
read. No thoughtful man can afford to do without it. 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born, on the 22d of January, 
1729, in Kamenz, a city in Upper Lusatia, Saxony. He came 
of marrowy old German stock,— German in the best sense 
of the word, as predicated, not of geographical locality, but of 
certain sturdy-minded, honest-hearted qualities. No better 
birthplace could have been hit on for the man who was to 
rouse his nation to the consciousness of its own inherent re- 
sources, and shame it out of vassalage and servile imitation. 
For here were all about him those basal elements of character, 
14* 
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—simplicity, integrity, humanity, and piety, — which lie at 
the foundation of all enduring literature. Kamenz, of course, 
was no Eden. It had its full infusion of narrow, fierce, old- 
Lutheran dogmatism; but its dogmatism was of that up-and- 
down-right stamp which more enlightened men can at once 
smile at and respect, — smile at, because it is so exquisitely 
unconscious of any truth beyond its own horizon, and so im- 
plies no taint of cowardice or recreancy; respect, because 
it is so thorough-going and hot with honest love and hate. 

Lessing’s father was the deacon, and afterwards chief 
pastor, of the church in Kamenz. A fiery-hearted, brave, and 
consecrated man he was, a grand type of the old-fashioned 
Lutheran minister. It is plain to see he is of the sort of 
fathers that makes men of their boys, if the boys have any 
stuff in them to make men of. Heroic industry in study, an 
austere sense of right, contempt for wealth in comparison with 
knowledge, deep-rooted hatred of frivolity,— these virtues 
constituted the warp and woof of his character, and were illus- 
trated under conditions which proved them at the farthest 
remove from sentimentalities. ‘“ With almost incomprehen- 
sible abnegation of the common enjoyments of life which are 
within reach of even the poorest mechanic, he sacrificed him- 
self for the education of his children; endured all privations 
with cheerfulness, all want with firmness, all weariness with 
joyful tranquillity; and, notwithstanding his own penury, 
never sent a poor man from his door without alms.” 

The mother of Lessing was of less marked individuality. 
A humble, devout woman, overweighted with bringing her 
twelve children into the world and rearing them through 
painful poverty ; one whose whole life was a prolonged strain 
of meekly-borne toil, cheered only by the hope of struggling 
through to see her ten boys all grow up, study, and become 
pastors! Poor woman! all that her Gotthold did of great 
and glorious in the world brought never a smile to relieve 
the sadness of her heart. A pastor primarius stood to her 
on the pinnacle of human aspiration ; and to see her first-born 
son, after all the weary abnegation his education cost, dwindle 
down and down to mere critic, poet, tragedy-composer, — not 
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so much as University Professor even, — was to her a bitter 
cup to drink. Many a stricken Scotch or New-England 
mother of fifty years ago knew all about her life-long sor- 
row. 

As but the second child of a family of twelve, Lessing’s 
boyhood escaped the pressure of the direful poverty which 
overtook the household farther on. ‘Till the age of eight, he 
had a private tutor; and, at thirteen, the influence of a relative 
procured him a scholarship in the famous grammar-school at 
Meissen. 

The school of St. Afra, at Meissen, was one of several which 
had been founded by an old Elector of Saxony, out of the 
proceeds of confiscated cloisters. Its righteous object was 
to make the funds enjoyed of yore by monks and nuns rear 
up a doughty race of Lutheran pastors, full-trained to confute 
the deadly heresies of the very Church whose money educated 
them, —a carrying the war into Africa, after the highest old 
Scipionian manner. Take it for all in all, it was a good school 
for a boy like Lessing. Narrow and dry indeed it was in aim 
and method, a fit machine to turn out class on class in the 
accredited pedantic shape; but it was a place where solid, 
conscientious work was done. Lessing himself affirmed in 
after-years, that, “if any thoroughness and accuracy of scholar- 
ship had become his portion,” he owed it to the discipline 
acquired at this time. 

Latin stood first in the rank of studies. It was Latin, alas ! 
considered not as the gate of introduction to the splendid 
eloquence of Cicero, or the flowing beauty of Virgil, or the 
genial worldly wisdom of Horace ; but Latin as the pedant’s 
paradise, the school-boy’s drill-field, the theologian’s outfit, the 
versifier’s treasure-house of longs and shorts. A silly, child- 
ish conceit at the ability, purchased by due waste of years, 
to write more or less imperfect Latin prose and metre, was 
the normal product of the school. A noble enthusiasm for 
the manners and literature of a mighty nation was a fanat- 
icism whose outbreak was duly depressed under heaps of 
smothering ashes. 

It is fine to see the impetuous spirit of the boy Lessing 
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re-acting against these pitiful conceptions, and working itself 
out into the clear perception, that Latin was made for man, 
and not man for Latin, —a heresy as monstrous at Meissen as 
ever of old in Judea the plea, that the sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath. There was in the eager 
boy such a plus of physical and mental vigor; such super- 
abundant life, craving to meet with and rejoice in like life 
elsewhere; such ever-present sense that the men and the 
nations on earth who have thought wisely and acted nobly are 
the one great thing in the world’s history, and that the use of 
knowing their languages is to enter into glorious companion- 
ship of spirit with them, and receive ever-new access of being, 
— that the young Samson burst contemptuously the pedantic 
withes which held the other boys so securely bound, and 
flung off adventurously after a nobler quest. He eagerly 
spent his spare time over Theophrastus and Plautus and 
Terence, writers whose theme is Man and Life, and wrote 
home to his mother that he had learned “ self-knowledge” by 
reading comedies. His first essays at composition evince the 
same live spirit. He will have nothing to do with dead 
things. The phases of life through which he himself is pass- 
ing, — these are what he wants to write about. We see no 
hunting after subjects. The subjects are hunting him, run- 
ning him to his desk, demanding to work themselves out into 
the clear through him. He attempts a play of his own; and 
what does he choose foratheme? The death of Cesar? The 
return of Regulus to Carthage? Not a bit of it. “The 
Young Scholar.” And why? “A young scholar was the 
only species of fool with whom, at that time, it was not 
possible for me to be unacquainted. Grown up amongst such 
vermin, was it strange I directed my first weapons against 
them?’’ This is hitting the very bull’s-eye. But better still 
even the words he wrote his mother about the effect of this 
self-same comedy upon himself: “I learned to know myself; 
and from that time I have certainly laughed at no one else 
more heartily.” Here we have Lessing all over. As glad to 
have the truth hit him as hit any one else! Strike on, honest 
fellow, Truth; buffet the-nonsense and pedantry out of me 
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and out of every one. It is rare fun to see the dust and 
shoddy fly from the old coat, even though one be inside, and 
the blows feel through. 

Evidently such a boy would exhaust the possibilities of 
a school long before he had completed its ordinary terms. A 
year and three months ahead of the time when his course 
was up, we find him restless to get away. “He is a horse 
that must have double fodder; we cannot use him much 
longer,” wrote the rector to his father. Accordingly his im- 
portunity prevailed over the tenacity of established order; 
and, at the age of seventeen, he was permitted to enter the 
University of Leipsic. 

Among the theologians connected with the University, there 
was not one of sufficient breadth and freshness to awaken 
interest in a youth of the stamp of Lessing. Among the 
classical professors, however, there were two, Christ and 
Ernesti, whose genius and enthusiasm stirred him to the 
centre. They were creative men both, heralds of a new 
dawn of glow and beauty breaking in upon the long night of 
obscurest pedantry ; men who studied the art and literature 
of Greece and Rome, to rejoice in the life that had expressed 
itself in the philosophy, poems, temples, sculpture, laws, cus- 
toms, of the two foremost nations of antiquity; men who 
studied these things to become more men themselves, and 
with a view to esthetic culture and individual power of crea- 
tion. In Christ,in particular, Lessing for the first time saw 
a rounded man,—no awkward book-worm, ignorant of the 
world, but one who had travelled widely, had acquired the 
bearing of a man of the world, and had learned to subordinate 
all study to purposes of life. Nor was the influence of Leipsic 
itself — “a whole world in miniature” to his unwonted eyes 
— less stimulating and amazing. Its aristocratic polish; its 
solid, burgher comfort; its literati, its vast book-trade, its 
journalism; above all, its theatre,— these, to the fresh, un- 
hackneyed youth, opened up endless opportunities for culture 
and delight. At once, with clear-eyed outlook, he sets to 
work to adjust himself to his new position. His massive 
common-sense at once asserts itself, as all through life with 
him : — 
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‘“‘T left my study, and ventured out amongst my fellows. Great 
heavens! What a contrast between myself and them did I discover! 
A boorish bashfulness of manner, an ungainly clownishness of body, 
an utter ignorance of social customs, — these were the fine qualities 
which distinguished me. I read contempt in the demeanor and looks 
of my companions. I resolved, at whatever cost, to improve myself. 
I learned dancing, fencing, riding. I made such progress in these 
exercises, that even those who at first had wished to deny me all dex- 
terity were compelled to admire me. My body became somewhat 
more graceful, and I sought society in order to learn life. I realized 
that books might make me learned, but would never make me a man.” 


The centre of intensest interest, however, lay to Lessing 
in the Leipsic Theatre. He would sooner have eaten dry 
bread than have missed the play. He translated and cor- 
rected for the actors to gain the needed tickets. He fre- 
quented the representations, not for amusement, but for 
serious ends of study. The impulse to dramatic creation was 
already strong within him. Here was the Theatre as it was: 
he must understand it thoroughly. Every activity with him 
developed itself in connection with some real existence. He 
yoked himself ever to the present. Evolution, and not revo- 
lution, was the law he read as ruling all progression. The 
merits and the demerits of the plays themselves, the weak- 
ness and the strength of the actors, the tone and temper of 
the audience, — these he must learn to feel and comprehend 
through and through in the school of practical experience. 
He seemed to understand from the outset why it has held true 
in every age, that all great dramatic literature, the Greek, the 
Spanish, the English, grew out of a living stage, and learned 
its laws by the proof of trial. He felt that just as surely as 
war alone can breed soldiers, and stormy seas sailors, and 
public affairs statesmen, so the only school of the dramatist 
lay in the doing the thing itself, in the production of the 
drama face to face with the eyes and ears, the shouts, hisses, 
tears, hushed and expectant silence, of a sea of human beings. 

This reverence for the infinite richness and tutelage of 
life itself, of the great restless, million-sided, marvellous world 
in which men live, is the grand peculiarity which makes 
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Lessing stand out in such striking contrast with the large 
proportion of his nation’s leading men. He ‘was a realist in 
the broadest and deepest sense of the word. Never a mo- 
mentary disposition did he evince to retire into the depth of 
his consciousness to evolve the absolute idea of the camel. 
He took the hump-backed, knock-kneed, snow-shoed creature 
of the desert as he found him, in profound faith that the 
desert itself, with its shifting sands and stunted herbage 
and springless wastes, knew how to bring to bear a thousand- 
fold more cunning and persistent energies to turn out just 
the gaunt, long-suffering servant needed, than ever your 
philosopher, be the depths of his inner consciousness of the 
profoundest. The race-course to create racers; the fox-chase 
to create daring riders, bottom in horses, keen scent in 
hounds; the rivalries of yachtsmen to create flowing lines, and 
right-trimmed sails, and hardy handling in a heavy blow, — 
this was his philosophy. And this is the more remarkable 
when we reflect on Lessing’s ceaseless quest after absolute 
perfection, after immutable laws of truth and beauty. These 
were the passion of his heart. But he knew that to reach 
them one must respect the conditions of their growth. They 
were to be studied in their richest earthly incarnations, not in 
vague and baseless theories. ‘They were to be sought in the 
works of those whom they themselves had chosen, through 
personal endowments, and rare opportunities, and richest in- 
heritance of slowly-ripened results, to reveal their fulness. 
They had descended to earth, and taken up their abode in 
the Parthenon at Athens, in the sculpture of Phidias, in the 
Iliad of Homer, in Aischylus and Sophocles and Shakespeare. 
There meet them; there study the shaping forces that made 
these men organs of truth and beauty; there learn to open 
the soul to the teachings of life, as these men did; there 
learn to believe, that you too live in the same rich world with 
them, and that the same elemental powers are at hand to 
mould and inspire you according to the measure of your 
capacity. If Lessing’s life teaches any lesson nobly, it is the 
lesson of measureless scorn for the puling sentimentalism 
which affects to look on life and its providential teaching as 
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too poor a barren to move to love and wonder, — of the self. 
centered vanity*which assumes to be able to live on its own 
meagre personal resources, and to need no help outside it- 
self. 

Thus absorbed in a bright world of thought and emotion, 
time passed swiftly and profitably with the young Leipsic 
student. Alas! he was soon to be made cruelly aware, that 
there were other worlds of life whose existence he had lost 
sight of. Dame Rumor had flown abroad. She had alighted 
in the old parsonage, and gasped out her breathless story. 
Shrieks had greeted the dread recital. Their Gotthold! their 
Gotthold! was living in the vile society of comedians, — 
people’ too vile to have the right of Christian burial! His 
intimate friends were free-thinkers! He had written a play, 
and was to personate one of the characters in it on the public 
stage himself! There was wailing in every chamber, from 
the outraged father, the broken-hearted mother, the eleven 
children, the smallest even old enough to catch the feeling 
that Gotthold had done something dreadful. Here was the 
wreck of every hope. He that was to become pastor prima- 
rius himself, and help to make pastores primarios of the ten 
other boys, was worse than dead. He must be plucked from 
the pit at any cost. “ Disobedience is learned in bad com- 
pany: he will not obey an order home,” cries the distracted 
mother. “God forgive us! we must resort to a lie; nothing 
else will do,” responds the father. “ Your mother is danger- 
ously ill, and longs to speak with you before her death,” writes 
the hard-pressed pastor,—as fair a case for the recording 
angel’s blotting tear as Uncle Toby’s oath; and off posts at 
once the true-hearted son, without stopping even for needful 
clothing, through the cold and storms of winter. 

Lessing’s visit to the old home in Kamenz produced a some- 
what better state of feeling, though it could not bridge the 
gulf that had opened up between the family and himself. 
He did what he could to reconcile their minds to the change 
that had come upon him. The father saw that the son had 
preserved an unblemished purity of morals, and had made 
great growth in knowledge: the mother was somewhat con- 
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soled by a sermon he wrote for her, to show her he could 
compose one at any time. He agreed to take up the study of 
medicine, and also devote much time to philology, that he 
might become qualified for a professorship, should opportu- 
nity offer. But it was little after all he could do to heal their 
cruel disappointment. They worked their work; he must 
work his. And so he left them, and returned to Leipsic. 

His stay there, however, was short. Leipsic was over and 
through for him. He had exhausted university life; the 
theatrical troupe had been broken up; and, worse than all, he 
had stood security for several actors who had decamped, leav- 
ing him to bear the brunt, and was in debt. Something must 
be done. He had no taste for professional life in any form, 
so he resolved on authorship. We find him, accordingly, 
shorily after in Berlin, his communications destroyed with all 
the established bread-and-butter vocations of college-trained 
men, — a Bohemian, if you choose to call him so. 

A Bohemian, assuredly, in one of the badges of the tribe, 
—his poverty. “No money, no recommendations, no influ- 
ential friends, no other weapons for his battle than his cheer- 
ful courage, his confidence in his own powers, and the 
discipline acquired through past privations!” An old friend 
and fellow-student, Mylius, shares his garret with him. 
His clothes are so shabby, that he cannot present himself 
to ask employment with any hope of success. A sad out- 
look, apparently. But we need waste no superfluous pity 
over threadbare clothing, when we see in it, or mayhap 
through it, a young man buoyed up with such hope and faith 
as Lessing knew. Forthwith we find him projecting and 
commencing, in association with Mylius, a quarterly review, 
entitled “Contributions to the History and Reform of the 
Theatre.” It was to include, besides a philosophical criticism 
of the dramatic literature of all nations and ages, instruction 
on all matters pertaining to histrionic art, together with trans- 
lations of the best Greek, Latin, English, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and Dutch plays. Such was the glorious hope that 
cheered the breast of a threadbare youth of twenty, in his 
garret. The scope and boldness of the inception are illus- 
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trative of the hardihood of Lessing’s mind. And yet the 
abandonment of the enterprise, after the isste of the first 
few numbers, brings before us, in quite as marked a way, the 
lofty conscientiousness of the man. His collaborator, Mylius, 
had affirmed in one of the numbers that there was no Italian 
drama. No Jialian drama? Here was the whole under- 
taking disgraced at the outset by an exhibition of the 
grossest ignorance. “If you are not better acquainted with 
the stage among other foreign nations than with that of the 
Italians, we have pretty things to expect from you,” Lessing 
seemed to hear uttered in disgust by every competent judge. 
He would go no step farther in such association. His whole 
nature revolted from every form of pretence and assumption. 
No earnest Luther ever looked with hotter-burning abhor- 
rence on greedy, foul-minded monk or pardon-vender, daring 
to speak to the people in the name of God and holiness, than 
Lessing on shallow, pretentious, oracular ignorance, sacrilegi- 
ously leaping upon the throne of instruction, and tampering 
with the eternal laws of truth and beauty. To him, these 
laws of truth and beauty were matters of unspeakable 
moment. In their cause he would willingly endure poverty, 
wearing toil, the hate of cliques and parties. Absolute ve- 
racity, as the foundation-stone of the teacher’s character, was 
the god he worshipped on bended knees. And, all through 
life, he broke away from the contamination of every kind of 
literary association with ignorance and pretence, with as 
chaste and wounded a horror as Hebrew Joseph from the 
hateful arms of the wife of Potiphar, even though in his flight 
he must leave behind him his only garment. Henceforth he 
would work alone. 

For a year or more we find our friend earning his daily 
bread by such job-work as he could compass; yet finding time 
to push, with iron diligence, his own peculiar studies. He is 
beginning to make a name; and, at the age of twenty-two, 
we see him called to the editorship of a literary sheet, the 
“ Berlin Journal.” 

The courage, originality, and fertility of his mind shone 
forth at once. While duly noticing the ordinary literature of 
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the day, he shows his innate temper by grappling at once 
with the giants of the world of letters, — the giants alike by 
bulk of thews and sinews, and the giants ,\by courtesy of 
their dwarf surroundings. Two great parties then divided in 
bitter feud the German literary world,—the followers of 
Klopstock and the followers of Gottsched ; the party of vague, 
tumultuous license, and the party of narrow, pedantic rules. 
‘‘Genius scorns rules,” shrieked the one. ‘“ Genius is made ~ 
by rules,” shrieked the other. Lessing sides with neither 
party. Penetrating at once to the cause of the confused and 
bitter strife, he lays down the reconciling truth. There are 
eternal laws. Genius in its grandest flights is ever sublimely 
orderly; but genius takes its laws from no dry, digested 
code. Genius is vision; and each fresh creative mind sees 
farther into the eternal realms, and legislates anew : — 


“ What charms this soul, all souls must charm; what grieves it, saddens all: 
It holds the choices of the world within its subtle thrall.” 


This principle established, he lashes, with pitiless wit, alike 


the pedantic conceit of those who would stretch out a Shake- 
speare or a Moliére on the Procrustes’ bed of a Sophocles or 
an Aristophanes, and proceed to hack off every protruding 
member, indifferent alike whether it be winged-foot, or cun- 
ning hand, or majestic head, so only an accurate fit be made, — 
lashes alike this fool’s proceeding, and the crude, uncultured. 
ignorance which would hail with rapture every utterance of 
muddy, bombastic feeling, as glorious enfranchisement from 
the tyranny of law. 

All the great qualities of the later acknowledged man 
appear in these youthful essays. From the first, his analysis 
is exhaustive, his wit brilliant, his art of presentation masterly, 
his style alternately trenchant, sportive, fascinating, anuihilat- 
ing. What a revelation, this last, to a nation with whom 
dulness and depth, attractiveness and emptiness, were re- 
garded as one flesh, — the ban of God on all who should dare 
to put them asunder! Under Lessing’s hand the driest work 
receives a notice all ablaze with wit and wisdom. Stupidity 
inspired his faculties as readily as genius, and was as instruc- 
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tive to the full. He would have seen a deep philosopher in 
the drunken sot, whose boast it was that he did more for the 
cause of temperance than all the lecturers ; because he taught 
by example, and, reeling everywhere round the streets, gave 
men a chance to see with their own eyes what a beast drink 
made of man. Woe to the rancorous theological pamphlet 
which, in the name of the religion of peace, but added fuel to 
the flames of sectarian hate! Lessing would candidly admit 
its bitter spirit, but come to its defence with the maddening 
plea, that “ the winning art of representing the yoke of re- 
ligion as an easy yoke is so difficult, that not every theologian 
can possess it.” To furious zealots contending for Church- 
unity he would cry out, “ What gain! are two vicious dogs 
made good by being shut up in a single kennel?” —“ To dis- 
arm the scoffer by a life controlled by the spirit of religion is 
a work which most people are unwilling to undertake, because 
the Moravians have made it the principle of their conduct.” 
What an exquisite non sequitur, and yet what a commen- 
tary on the logic of sectarian strife! Such vermin would 
seem small game for a Lessing, were it not that he uses them 
as illustrations of broad principles, and finds them inciting 
cause to launch forth on a noble tide of justice, wisdom, and 
love. But he is quite as eager to join issue with Voltaire, 
Rousseau, or Diderot. ; 

From the age of twenty-two to that of thirty-one, Lessing 
was mainly engaged with this work of purifying criticism. 
Still, with all this varied journalistic activity, he never loses 
sight of his deep, underlying purpose to fit himself, by care- 
ful training, for creative work, — for “ doing the thing itself” 
as poet and dramatist, as well as showing how to do it as 
critic. He broke resolutely away at intervals from jourual- 
ism, and spent the little money he had laid by in buying 
leisure to bury himself for months in study, and in opening up 
new vistas into wider realms. Literature as a trade he 
hated. The journalist’s wont of living from hand to mouth, 
and cramming to meet the cry of the hour, was utterly odious 
to him. While his mind was full, he would write with delight; 
yet at the first sign that the springs were getting low, he 
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would draw never another bucketful, but open up fresh 
communications with cloud and mountain and plain, and wait 
till the fountain was once more brimming. The ordinary plea 
of necessity for hack-work seemed never to weigh a feather 
with him. The necessity lay all on the other side. Never a 
man who had a profounder conviction: that the “life is more 
than meat, and the body than raiment.” To sit aloft where 
he could command a wide outlook, to feel his wings free to 
respond to every invitation to shady grove, or crystal stream, 
or far-off field gleaming in the sunshine, — this was his life- 
long, passionate leve. He called himself “the bird upon 
the roof,” and would consent to no cage, though its wires 
were of burnished gold. It stirs the blood of every reader 
of his life to feel the pulses of this Indian, Tartar, Arab love 
of freedom. He was full kith and kin, in this respect, with 
our own Concord Thoreau. It was such a noble freedom, too, 
he panted for,— freedom to give himself, heart and soul, to 
such lofty ends. And with what unflinching heroism he paid 
the price ! 

About the age of thirty-one, Lessing grew utterly tired of 
his Berlin life. A disappointment, the severest he had ever 
yet encountered, had left him entirely unfitted for his ordi- 
nary work. He had entered into a most advantageous con- 
tract with a rich young man of Leipsic to journey with him, 
as his Mentor, over Europe, and spend years in studying the 
best that Belgium and Holland and France and Italy had to 
offer. Now, for the first time, he felt he could secure that 
broad foundation of thought and observation which would fit 
him to instruct his nation. He started forth on his travels in 
a mood of perfect exultation. But war broke out. The pro- 
ject must be abandoned. The rich young man was ruined. 
Lessing must seek change and renewal in other ways. The 
opportunity came before very long,in the shape of an invita- 
tion to him from one of Frederic’s generals, Tauentzien, then 
military governor of Breslau, to become his assistant. It 
offered fair compensation, change of scene, intercourse with 
new phases of human life; and he gladly accepted it. Less- 
ing’s bookworm friends felt that he had committed literary 
15* 
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suicide. But he knew better. “I wish,” he at this date 
entered in his diary, “to spin myself in for a time like an 
ugly worm, in order to come to light again a brilliant butter- 
fly.” 

In Breslau, Lessing found what was far better for him than 
books and bookish men, — characters and events. His chief, 
Von Tauentzien, was himself a specimen of those burly 
forces, which, with locked horns and butting foreheads, were 
in those days pushing to crowd one another back, to run new 
lines for the map of Europe. The rough humor of his re- 
sponse to the Austrian general who had summoned him to sur- 
render Breslau, — with the threat that elsewise not even the 
child in the womb should be spared, “I am not pregnant, nor 
my soldiers either ;” and the heroic oath he and his officers 
swore, and justified by doughty deeds, to die man by man 
sooner than give up the city, — had already made his quality 
known. In daily intercourse with such a man, Lessing came 
in contact with that kind of mass and momentum of character 
which the energy of his own nature ever craved to encoun- 
ter. As confidential adviser of one of Frederic’s ablest 
generals, he was brought into intimate relations with a host of 
strong and active characters; he surveyed public affairs from 
a commanding height; he was admitted behind the scenes, and 
into the secret initiation of schemes that afterwards startled 
Europe; and “ learned to know the rélations of the world and 
of life on an incomparably grander scale than had been 
possible in his former literary career.” Give a man with all 
this a seeing eye and a thoughtful brain, and a love of watch- 
ing the varied play of life, and what can he ask better as one 
of his training fields for literary work? Nothing teaches 
like life. Of a somewhat similar experience, though immeas- 
urably inferior in degree, even the ponderous Gibbon declares, 
that his own four months’ drill in the county militia, in his 
youth, gave him more insight into the vast and complex 
military evolutions he unfolded in his “ Decline and Fall,” 
than all the books he had ever read. 

Accordingly we find, that, with all his business and social 
engrossments, Lessing never studied harder, never created 
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more vigorously. To his residence in Breslau we owe these 
two noble productions, the play “ Minna von Barnhelm,” and 
“The Laocoon.” 

“Minna von Barnhelm” is one of those dramatic pieces 
which keep themselves young and attractive from generation 
to generation, because they feed an enduring interest in 
human nature. It is a page out of life. Its characters are 
net personified qualities, but flesh-and-blood men and women. 
Even to this very day, Germany can boast no second comedy 
which so absolutely mirrors the national life. Its appearance 
constitutes an epoch in the literary history of the nation. It 
turned away attention from the old stock-subjects, traditional 
characters, and conventional rhetoric of the stage, and brought 
about a return to nature. It awakened a new consciousness 
of the infinitely rich and varied elements of pathos and fun 
and suffering and triumph and virtue and guilt, lying open 
in the common life all around us and within us. We learn 
more from it of how men thought and felt in the stern days 
of Frederic’s wars than from volumes of ordinary histories. 
The tavern-keepers, the chambermaids, the officers’ body- 
servants, the sergeant, the colonel, old Fritz himself, the 
loves of high life and low, of parlor and kitchen, are brought 
in vivid distinctness before us. It is the next thing to being 
there ourselves. Nay, we are there to all real intents. We 
lay the play down with thankfulness that the life of one more 
period is henceforth a reality to us. Nor is this all. It has 
added another figure to that Pantheon of human nobilities 
through which every aspiring mind loves to wander. In 
Major von Tellheim, the hero of the piece, we learn to know 
a man at once grand and of a distinctive cast of grandeur, — 
no mere lay-figure, on which are draped certain moral or 
professional generalities, but the culminating product of the 
most characteristic forces of the time, working through a 
high-strung, responsive soul. He is a brave officer, on whom 
unjust suspicion has fallen. He has descended, step by step, 
into humiliating poverty, when the frank-hearted young 
Saxon woman Minna, to whom, in brighter days, he had been 
betrothed, discovers him. To her warm, generous soul, the 
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whole sad history is ended in that hour. She is rich: they 
will marry; they will be, oh, how happy! No: never while 
stain rests on him. He will link the destiny of no gentle 
soul with his dishonored name. It is the old tragical story of 
the proud soul that would rather live in hell, its honor ac- 
knowledged, than be happy in heaven, the least breath sully- 
ing it. And yet the character is absolutely original. It is a 
pride that stands on no mere beggarly points of conventional 
honor. There is in the man such towering sense of grand 
integrity, such absolute identification of personal qualities 
with all that is worthiest of salvos of admiration, that to sully 
his name means to him to sully eternal right and truth. He 
asks no favor; only justice. The whole world ought to, shall, 
see himas he is. The king himself must acknowledge him- 
self in the wrong. We may call such pride a weakness, if 
we will, —a slavery, after all, to the vanity of human breath. 
But it rests on a self-confidence so supreme, on a wrath, that 
rectitude like his should be called in question, so righteously 
ablaze ; its proportions are so grand, its trampling under foot 
the thought of home and happiness, and every form of joy, 
sooner than bring taint upon a gentle woman, is so heroic, 
that it affects us with the awe we feel in the presence of the 
bleak mountain and the desert ocean. There is such mass 
and power about it, that it becomes sublime. And we rejoice 
to feel, that, even in the dreary days of Frederic’s wars, hu- 
manity took on such lordly shapes. 

Lessing had nearly completed his “ Laocoon,” when he re- 
solved to throw up his situation, and leave Breslau. He had 
spent nearly five years there; the war was over; henceforth 
the position meant but so much a year and routine work: he 
must be off for fresh scenes and pastures new. He left his 
post as poor as he had entered on it, with but one exception. 
He had made a large and choice collection of books. He 
might have acquired an ample fortune, as did his associates, 
in Breslau. He had known, before their public announcement, 
the various adulterations of the currency, to which Frederic 
from time to time was driven, and the various undertakings 
which would affect the value of stocks. He could have 
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speculated with absolute certainty of large returns. But his 
sense of honor was too delicately scrupulous to permit of 
his using such knowledge; and he saw men growing rich all 
round him, without a murmur that conscience forbade him to 
do the same. 

His Berlin friends cherished sanguiné expectations that 
Frederic would recognize his worth, and offer him the now 
vacant post of Royal Librarian. This spurred him on to com- 
plete and publish his “ Laocoon.” The world gained much, 
but Lessing nothing. It is doubtful whether Frederic ever 
turned a page of it. His eagle eye blinked darkly when the 
question came of recognizing the grandest man in all his 
kingdom. Despising the literature of his own tongue, infatu- 
ated with the idea of the superiority of every thing French, 
too avaricious to be willing to pay a respectable salary, he 
sought out in France a second-rate man, and left Lessing to 
his poverty. And once more we find the foremost literary 
man in Europe earning his scanty daily bread by what chance 
job-writing he can obtain. The “ Laocoon,” however, was 
published. 

It is a fragment after all, this “ Laocoon;” but what a frag- 
ment! The immediate impulse to its composition seems to 
have lain in a single passage of Winckelmann’s, in which 
a comparison is instituted between the famous marble group 
of Laocoon and his sons in the coils of the avenging serpents, 
and the well-known description of the same scene in Virgil. 
Winckelmann places the poet below the sculptor, and gives 
his reasons for so doing. They are more than insufficient 
to justify his judgment, and Lessing’s keen eye pierced at 
once to the source of the confusion, — the carrying over into 
the domain of poetry, and erecting there as standards, the 
laws which hold true of sculpture only. Keeping clearly 
before him the fundamental truth which Goethe afterwards 
enunciated in the words, “ Art should be discussed only in the 
presence of works of art,’’—a procedure ever spontaneous 
with Lessing, who hated the barrenness of naked abstractions, 
and gloried in the inspiring teaching of the living incarna- 
tions, — he proceeds at once to develop and illustrate his 
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positions from “the eternal types of Homer and of Sopho- 
cles.” What poetry can express, and what it cannot; what 
plastic art can express, and what it cannot; the limits, the 
power, the range, the glory of each, — this is his theme: and 
with what absolute mastery he handles it! Intellect, imagina- 
tion, and heart are alike stimulated and charmed as we move 
along. What rarest union of keen analysis with glow of 
feeling! The accuracy of the surveyor, running his lines and 
angles with such precision, that the most imbittered litigants 
might as well think to dispute the parallax of the sun or 
moon as question them! The triumphant art of the land- 
scape-gardener filling in the sharply measured tracts with a 
wealth of stately forests, and winding lakes, and stretches 
of velvet lawn, and gorgeous masses of flowering shrubs! 
Lessing does not give us the bare results of a hidden process. 
He carries us through the process with him. We become 
identified with him. So wonderfully vital in his style, so 
complete a revealer of the man himself, of the man all warm 
and eager and alive with the chase after truth, that a con- 
tagious sympathy seizes upon the reader, and teacher and 
taught, each shouts “ Eveyxa!” at the same moment. Illustra- 
tion upon illustration from the works of master-spirits help 
the dawning light of eternal principles to break in fulness 
upon our minds. We are taught by such as have authority. 
The scribes, with their frivolities and technicalities, are 
allowed no hearing. It is like studying naval tactics with 
Nelson at the Nile and at Trafalgar, or architecture in the 
presence of the Parthenon or York Minster. And when we 
lay down the work, we feel that the intellect has been fortified 
with foundation principles, our appreciation of beauty inten- 
sified, and that henceforth we are capable both of a deeper 
and a more enlightened admiration. We have learned, too, 
an invaluable lesson in method, which will help us in our 
private studies all through life. 

A thoughtful reading of the “ Laocoon” enables one to 
understand clearly enough the sacred importance Lessing 
attached to the vocation of the critic. We see how his deep 
sense of this partook of the nature of worship itself, and 
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enter thoroughly into his stern indignation at all trifling pro- 
faners of such a calling. His countrymen ‘call him their 
second Luther, and rightly. The two men are full-blood 
brothers in the spirit. In heroism, in power of wrath and 
love, in sense of moral obligation, in respect for the common 
people, in belief that the grandest truth is meant for the 
humblest being, in resolve to do battle ever against all ene- 
mies of the general good, they stand side by side, and tower 
head and shoulders above all others of their race. As were 
to Luther popes and princes and bishops God’s enemies and 
nothing more, when they dared to veil the glory from above; 
so, too, to Lessing were the most potent names of Europe, when 
he found them barbarizing and corrupting the general taste, 
and robbing the world of the rich and perennial sources. of 
joy and purification that lie waiting in the works of the long 
line of earth’s exalted spirits. No matter from what quarter 
proceeded any hurtful criticism or noxious work of art, — 
from bosom friend in Berlin, or incense-reeking, servilely 
dreaded hierarch, Voltaire, in France, — he let fly at once his 
scathing bolt. 

Frederic had rejected Lessing. But many months had not 
elapsed when he was called to a work which he hailed with 
rare delight. An effort was to be made in Hamburg to create 
a theatre worthy of the name. Ballets and all such fripperies 
were to be discarded. The production of a national dramatic 
literature was to be in every way encouraged. A journal 
was to be established in which every thing in each nightly 
presentation —the play itself, the actors, to their very gait 
and dress— were to be criticised from the standpoint of 
absolute principle. The audiences were to be trained to 
know the good, and reject the bad. He must come on, and 
take absolute control. And he went. 

Of course the grand scheme came to nought. Generous 
and patriotic as was the spirit which prompted it, it was 
asking too much of human nature. No Rhadamanthus, like 
Lessing, could many weeks sit in judgment on thin-skinned 
mortals, without the accompaniments of a prisoners’ bar, with 
flanking constables, to hold fast the victims, or a three-headed 
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Cerberus to keep the peace. But neither were constables, nor 
was Cerberus, in the contract. Lessing loved truth, and longed 
to be purified by it: the actors loved lies, and did not want to 
be purified at all. Lessing was dead in earnest, and regarded 
the theatre as a moral agency; the audiences cared only for 
sentimentalities, for excitement, for fun. But the experiment 
lasted long enough to give the world the noble series of 
papers which constitute the “Hamburg Dramaturgy.” 

The “ Hamburg Dramaturgy” is a striking illustration of 
the fact before adverted to, that, in the hands of Lessing, 
an inferior work is made, through its very faults, to teach as 
pregnant lessons as a worthy one through its merits. In the 
light of the glaring contrast presented by the plays he so 
mercilessly dissects and exposes in all their nakedness to 
works deserving of our reverence, we are made to feel, 
as perhaps in no other way were possible, the informing 
spirit of the truly great. And yet they were not all vulgar 
names and reputations which Lessing riddled. He grappled 
hand to hand with such authorities as Corneille and Voltaire 
only the more eagerly, not because they were foemen wor- 
thy of. his steel,— for they were but babies in his grasp, — 
but because they were vast powers of evil influence, corrupt- 
ers of all Europe, Antichrists in the world of letters. A 
flattering French critic had asserted that Love itself had dic- 
tated Voltaire’s “ Zaire.” “Gallantry rather,” was Lessing’s 
scathing answer. Here lay the root of the perversion. Gal- 
lantry mistaken for love, bombast for eloquence, monstrosity 
for sublimity, rant for earnestness, prudery for purity, shock- 
ing madhouse horrors for tragic interest, —these were what 
he saw the whole world gaping at, imitating, lauding to the 
skies. And yet the arch-corrupters, Corneille and Voltaire, 
had boasted themselves lineal descendants from the Greeks, 
renewers of Greek art, champions of the fundamental laws 
laid down by Aristotle! 2 

It was an ill day for them when they had mentioned Aris- 
totle. To them, Aristotle was a fetish, ignorantly worshipped. 
To Lessing, he was a grand lawgiver, reverenced because 
understood. There are few things in all criticism equal to 
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the clear-sighted analysis Lessing makes of the famous dic- 
tum of Aristotle as to the purifying influence wrought by 
tragedy through sympathy and fear, and his remorseless appli- 
cation of the results obtained to the tragedies of Corneille 
and Voltaire. He shows that the passions to be purified 
through sympathy and fear are “ our sympathy and our fear 
themselves.” 

When we rise from a thoughtful reading of a“ Hamlet” or a 
“Lear,” we feel that we have been carried into the very depths 
of this mysterious drama of humanity, in which we ourselves 
are likewise sufferers and actors. The entrancing joys, the 
terrible vicissitudes, the insoluble problems, the dreads, 
the hopes, the whole circle of thoughts and events which 
come sweeping in upon the human soul in life itself, have 
been brought to bear upon us. Our sympathies and our 
fears alike have been educated and been purified. Were 
these first too cold, they have been set aglow; were they 
excessive, sentimental, weak, the eternal connection of just- 
ice and discipline with suffering has toned and braced them. 
Were our fears too sluggish, our sense of immunity from 
evil too rooted, the awful realities of life have inspired a 
salutary dread. Were they too ready to startle and unnerve 
us, we have been shown the real calamities which overtake 
man, and the limits that hedge them in; and have been 
brought face to face with the compensations which attend 
them. It is salutary for man to have his fears and sympathies 
thus wrought upon and modified. It links him in with the 
great common fate of his fellows, and shows him how to bear 
himself. A very different thing is this, as the dramatist’s end, 
from a gross sensation aim at creating horror by a hideous 
medley of ghastly atrocities, incomprehensible crimes, earth- 
quakes, eruptions, fire, and flood. Such work as this he may 
leave to the agents of “ Accident-Insurance Companies,” who, 
to quicken the sense of human vicissitude and induce the 
purchase of policies, think to compass their object by heaping 
together in a single picture, lit up by a glaring conflagration, 
a frightful railroad collision, a runaway stage-coach plunging 
over a precipice, an annihilating steamboat explosion, and a 
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whelming avalanche of snow from a roof. The dramatist has 
one work to do; the “ Police Gazette” or the “ Terrific Reg- 
ister,” another. Corneille and Voltaire failed to perceive 
this delicate distinction. They robbed other departments of 
their inherent rights. They bodily stole the electrician’s pre- 
scriptive claim to make man’s hair stand ov end, and insisted 
that it belonged to the drama alone. 

The Hamburg enterprise had come to wreck. Again was 
Lessing compelled to strike his tent, and wander forth into 
the world. He stood, worse than penniless,—in debt. The 
matchless papers which had dethroned such potent idols, and 
were to break the abject thraldom to France in which the 
nation stood, from Frederic on the throne to every scribbler 
in his garret, had brought their author nothing but detraction 
and ill-will. They had been widely read, but in pirated 
editions. In this sad juncture of affairs, he received a call 
to Wolfenbiittel, as Librarian to the Duke of Brunswick. 
The salary offered was only a wretched pittance ; but promises 
of a better place and an ampler support were freely extended 
by the prince. It was a bitter thing to Lessing to give up 
his liberty, and enter into service; but to the stress of pov- 
erty now was added the stress of love. In Hamburg he had 
met the first woman that ever won his heart, — Madame Eva 
Konig; and for her he must build a home. In an unhappy 
hour he accepted the position. And now began the dark days 
of Lessing’s life. Henceforth it was to be one long, heart- 
rending tragedy. The prince was a hollow-hearted, shame- 
less cheat. He wanted Lessing for the glory of having him; 
but he wanted the glory cheap. His money was for his pleas. 
ures and his mistresses; and other pay, the pay of broken 
pledges, must serve for the famous man. 

All shapes of evil now accumulated on the head of Lessing, — 
poverty, hope deferred making the heart sick, utter loneliness 
in wretched Wolfenbiittel, a malarious climate, which ruined 
his constitution, and made him a martyr to chills and rheuma- 
tism. The disordered condition in which the affairs of Eva 
Kénig had been left by her former husband necessitated that 
she should spend years in weary journeyings to and fro, and 
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debarred all present hope of union. It is heart-rending to 
behold so grand a man for six long years plunged in such 
woes and humiliations. They are described with painful dis- 
tinctness in the “ Life of Lessing,’ and we are made to feel 
them in all their long-drawn anguish. And when at last a | 
bright day dawns, and the two noble beings we have learned 
to love and venerate are united, it proves after all but a fitful | 
gleam of sunshine. On Christmas Eve of the year 1776, | 
his wife, to Lessing’s unspeakable joy, bore him a son. In 

twenty-four hours the child was dead; and, in a few days, 
the mother followed. When anguish grows too oppressive to 
express itself through the common channels, it finds vent in 
strange and startling ways. To one who knows the human 
heart, could any serious language tell the tale of woe so | 
movingly as these words, so full of the “ wit of sorrow,” he 

wrote to Eschenberg ? — 





















‘IT seize the moment, when my wife is lying senseless, to thank you 
for your kind sympathy. My joy was only short. And I was so 
sorry to lose him, this son; for he had so much sense! so much sense ! 
Do not think that my few hours of fatherhood have already made me | 
such an ape of a father. I know what I say. Did it not show his 
sense, that they were obliged to draw him into this world with for- 
ceps ? — that he so soon became disgusted with his new abode? Was 
he not wise in seizing the first opportunity to make off again? To 
be sure, the little hasty-head drags the mother also away with him; 
for there is little hope left that I shall save her. I wished, just for 
once, to prosper like other men; but it has fallen out badly for me.” 





And yet these years of sorrow and humiliation in Wolfen- 
bittel were full of enduring fruit. A tragedy, indeed, they 
were; but a tragedy which purifies every beholding soul, 
which forbids alike all emasculate sympathy and all craven 
fear. They were the years which witnessed the birth of Less- 
ing’s “Emilia Galotti,” of “The Wolfenbiittel Fragments,” 
of “The Controversy with Goeze,” of “ Nathan the Wise,” of 
“ The Education of the Human Race,” — works full of an in- 
spiration, a glow of beauty, a wit, a wisdom, a fire of passion, 
which awaken our amazement when we reflect against what 
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pressure of misery their author was contending. The limits 
of a single article forbid all extended criticism of these. They 
are mainly theological in their subjects; but let no man who 
associates theology and dryness confound them here. He 
who would burn with indignation at bigotry, arrogance, and 
priestly tyranny, and shout for joy at seeing the representa- 
tives of these flayed alive,—let him read “The Contro- 
versy with Goeze.”’ He who would feel with awe and gladness 
the guiding hand of God in human history,—let him read 
“The Education of the Human Race.” He who would have 
his heart set aglow with divinest charity for all mankind, and 
live an hour at least in the Millennial Kingdom, — let him read 
and re-read, with ever-fresh delight, “ Nathan the Wise.” 

It is hard to conceive a more exhilarating surprise than 
they would feel, who, long fed on the dry bran and stubble 
of ordinary theological literature, should open first upon the 
luscious pastures and sparkling waters of any one of Less- 
ing’s pamphlets on these subjects. No theologian by profes- 
sion, he yet outweighs whole hosts of the foremost names in 
this department. Not that he is strong on every side. His 
nature had its limits. He lacked the gushing, lyric element, 
which, in the soul of his loved Spinoza, overflowed in joy and 
worship, and greeted the driest abstractions with the rapt 
adoration of St. Theresa. He is cast too much in the Stoic 
mould, is too born a gladiator, is too inflexible in fibre, to be 
swept and made musical by the divinest breath of the Spirit. 
There are intimations from on high, whose whispered secrets 
his ear was not framed to hear. But, his foot on his own 
native heather, he was a matchless man. No formal treatises, 
no ponderous bodies of divinity, have ever come down from 
him; but on every page he scatters seed-thoughts that have 
the germs of revolutions in them. He set a nation thinking. 
His Hercules’ arms and his Hercules’ club cleansed the Au- 
gean stables of rotten, infectious accumulations, and smote 
down the monsters who held the land in terror. His words are 
“half-battles.” Every word is rammed with life. Every page 
comes hot from the heart of a man who cannot trifle, will 
press close to the soul of things. Truth as result, as dogma, 
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as thing outside the present life of mind, has no attraction 
for him. The powers it sets in action; the thought, the love, 
the integrity, the reverence, the loyalty, it keeps in glowing, 
blissful play, — these are its worth to man. It reveals to him 
his nature; it glorifies his life; it makes it a joy and dignity 
to be. Lessing’s own oft-quoted, yet still unhackneyed, words 
are full of this brave conviction : — 





** Not the truth a man has stored up, or thinks he has stored up, — 
not this constitutes the dignity of the man, but the conscientious 
work he has done in getting at the truth. For it is not the posses- 
sion, but the pursuit, of truth, which develops the powers. Posses- 
sion breeds content, sloth, pride. Did God hold shut in His right 
hand all Truth, and in His left but the unquenchable thirst for 
Truth (although with the condition that I should ever and eternally 
err), and say to me, ‘ Choose,’ — with all humility would I fall upon 
Hlis left hand, and say, ‘ Father, give. Absolute truth is for Thee 
alone. 


999 


It is the contagion of this example, far more than any posi- 
tive results he reached, which constitutes the worth of Less- 
ing to the reader’s mind. The spirit he brings to bear in all 
his investigations, the sense we gain of the ennobling influ- 
ence on character of the devout and brave pursuit of truth, 
—these are what do us good. It is not clear in every case 
what were his own conclusions. In his “ Life,’”’ by Stahr, there 
is too much special pleading to rope him in with some given 
consistent school. In the chapter especially in which is dis- 
cussed Lessing’s position in regard to immortality, there is an 
amount of “ reading between the lines,” of interpolating what 
the writer thinks ought logically to have been his thought, 
which leaves an unsatisfactory feeling inthe mind. But, alike 
whether man lives but his earthly day, or is conscious heir of 
the eternal future, one spirit alone is to animate his life. He 
is to seek his reward in the blessedness of doing right, and 
not in any ultramundane bribe. This much is clear in Less- 
ing’s view, and this is the substance of what he urges. 

The motto prefixed to the “Life of Lessing” tells the 
faithful story, “To go back to Lessing means to go forward.” 
16* 
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No writings are more full of that perennial life which is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. They are instinct with 
the primal qualities, ever old and ever young, which animate 
all enduring literature. Once more we give a hearty wel- 
come to the work, and thank Professor Evans for it. May it 
give an impulse to the study of Lessing’s works, and bring 
him in as a power in our young, growing land! We need 
him. He will leave his life-long mark on every mind which 
shall give him hospitable greeting. 


Arr. III. —SCHENKEL’S CHARACTER OF JESUS. 


The Character of Jesus Portrayed; a Biblical Essay, with an 
Appendix. By Dr. Dantet ScuenKet, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. Translated from the third German Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. H. Furness, D.D. 2 vols. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1866. 


WE have here not merely two volumes, but two separate 
works,— one by Dr. Schenkel, and one by his translator. Nor 
is one by any means the echo of the other. Dr. Furness is 
not, after the fashion of most editors, continually bidding you 
stop just to admire this or that sentiment or argument in his 
author’s book. When he agrees with Dr. Schenkel, he says 
nothing; but, when he disagrees, he bids you stand. And 
this he does so often, that, long before the reader reaches the 
end, he wonders why Dr. Furness translated a book so care- 
fully, only for the sake of afterward refuting it at every step. 
It certainly seems very generous. But, after all the differ- 
ence, there is a great deal in common between Schenkel and 
his translator. The London “ Quarterly,” in a recent article 
on the various lives of Jesus that have recently appeared, 
ascribes to Schenkel “‘a certain democratic twang.” What 
the London “ Quarterly ” would be apt to characterize in this 
way, enemy of all progress as it is, would be very certain to 
attract a man like Dr. Furness, whose life has been divided 
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between two great enthusiasms, — one, for the redemption of 
the slave from his bondage; the other, to redeem the character 
of Jesus from the unworthy representations that have disfig- 
ured it for so many centuries. In his own life, these two 
enthusiasms cannot have been separated; and, in his previous 
works, they often touch upon each other. But in Schenkel’s 
“Character of Jesus ” he found them melted into one. In his 
sympathy with the common people, Schenkel finds the root 
of Jesus’ consecration, the key of his divinest purposes. It 
was probably this feature of his book that attracted Dr. 
Furness, and induced him, in spite of much with which he 
did not sympathize, to undertake the task that he has per- 
formed so handsomely. If we are not mistaken, Schenkel 
will find this English rendering of his book more fine and 
crisp than the original. We can scarcely imagine a greater 
contrast than between the muddy current of Strauss’s “ New 
Life of Jesus,” in its English form, and the transparent clear- 
ness of Dr. Furness’s translation. And yet we cannot but 
think that Strauss’s stream bears costlier freights upon its 
bosom, and escapes at length into a deeper sea. 

But so free is Dr. Furness to differ froma the author he 
translates, that these volumes should be carefully avoided by 
that class of persons whose opinions are invariably those of 
the last book which they have read; for they would be sure 
to breed confusion in their tender minds. They should, at 
least, wait a week or two after reading Dr. Schenkel’s Essay 
before reading the Introduction and the Notes, so that they 
may accept, successively, entirely different views, and not be 
pained by an attempt to judge between them. But the man 
who thinks for himself, and tries to form his own opinions, 
will rejoice at such a fund of provocation as awaits him here. 
Upon the very threshold of the discussion, Dr. Schenkel is 
opposed by his translator. When and by whom the Gospels 
were written is the first consideration. To Schenkel it is all- 
important. For the most part, Dr. Furness goes with him in 
his investigations. But, when the work of destruction is 
completed, and the Gospels have been assigned to a late 
period, and in but one case out of four—and then only in 
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part, and doubtfully at that—to a disciple of Jesus, is he 
alarmed at the result? Not in the least. For he has a touch- 
stone of his own by which to try the various accounts that 
criticism has left not one upon another, and discover whether 
they were ever parts of the great living temple of the Galile- 
an’s soul. The nature of this touchstone is thus indicated in 
_the closing paragraph of the book: — 


“In concluding a labor which he has found full of interest, and 
which he trusts is to serve the truth, the translator is free to con- 
fess, that, with great respect for the learning and industry of German 
critics and commentators, he is struck with the fact, that these emi- 
nent and laborious scholars appear never to perceive that the records 
owe their existence to the reality of the facts recorded” (vol. ii. p. 359). 


“They look everywhere,” he says (these German critics), 
“but directly at the facts, to solve the secret of their having 
passed into history.” But Dr. Furness looks “directly at 
the facts,” and nowhere else. They are sufficient for his pur- 
poses. They bear upon their faces the proofs that they are 
genuine. But he cannot help seeing that there were many 
reasons why they should not have been reported by the imme- 
diate followers of Jesus. These men lived not in the past, 
but in the future. The Jesus of their meditations was not 
a Jesus of the past, but of the future. He was not so much a 
glorious memory to his disciples as a glorious hope. Nothing 
that he had said or done was of account, in comparison with 
what he would say or do when he should come again in the 
glory of his Father with all his holy angels. What mattered 
it if words and deeds were not recorded, that were so soon to 
be eclipsed? Why be so careful to report the beauty of a 
few violets and anemones that had been nipped by not un. 
timely frost, when, in a little while, the Messianic summer 
was to burst in a great tide of fragrant beauty over all the 
land? It was not to be expected, therefore, that these men 
would go about to write biographies of Jesus as soon as he 
was dead. If, then, these facts must be reported, who should 
report them? Dr. Furness’s answer is original. The first rec- 
ords of Christianity, he suggests, were written by half-con- 
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verts, half-fellowers of Jesus, lukewarm disciples, men of the 
Nicodemus sort, “ neutral and uncommitted lookers-on.” But, 
if any thing is certain, is it not that neither the Gospels as 
they now stand, nor the first memoranda from which they 
were compiled, were written by members of this class? 
Every line, every word of them, is written con amore. Who- 
ever wrote them, whoever cherished the remembrances out 
of which they were written, must have been adoring follow- 
ers of Jesus, undoubted converts to his teachings, in so far 
as they could understand them. 

But this unique hypothesis, convenient as it would be, does 
not begin to be so sweeping as the principle, that “the rec- 
ords owe their existence to the reality of the facts recorded.” 
But can this be allowed? Does the existence of these rec- 
ords imply the certainty that these events took place? Is it 
not possible to conceive of the genesis of these accounts 
from any womb but that of sober fact? Does not Dr. Fur- 
ness allow, that Strauss is right in supposing that some of 
these accounts are mythical? If it was thought that the 
Messiah would do certain things, and if it was also thought 
that Jesus was the Messiah, was it not natural that those 
things that were expected of the Messiah should be ascribed 
to him? If part of the record can be thus accounted for, 
cannot another part be credited, as M. Renan supposes, to 
the play of highly wrought imaginations? How can the 
“naturalness” of any statement concerning Jesus attest its 
authenticity, until we know enough about him to determine 
what is “natural”? What is natural to one man is not natu- 
ral to another. How shall we know that it was natural for 
Jesus to arouse the dead and rise from his own grave, until 
it has been proved that he did so? It certainly is not natural 
for other men, however good, to do such things. Dr. Furness 
says, “the manner in which they are told” proves that these 
stories are trustworthy. But, however fresh and simple and 
artless an account may be, if it involves the preternatural it 
is much easier to believe that we are dealing with a legend, 
notwithstanding all these traits, than that any thing so excep- 
tional ever happened. Indeed, it is notorious that the popu- 
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lar imagination can invest a fiction with all the outward 
semblance of a fact. A village rumor, utterly without founda- 
tion, is thrice as natural in its form, as the most careful 
phrases of the historian. “Can a great man be concealed?” 
said Plato. But allow that great events must be recorded, 
and it does not follow that what claims to be the record of a 
great event, however natural, is strictly true. And hence, 
when Dr. Furness tells us that we ought to look “ directly at 
the facts,” he takes for granted every thing that criticism has 
been trying to discover for the last fifty years; viz., What are 
the facts? And, until we know more of this matter than we 
do at present, it is of the first importance to know when and 
by whom the first reports of Jesus and his work were writ- 
ten. , 

And to this part of his labors Dr. Schenkel has applied 
himself with a great deal of fairness and ability. His result 
is not very different from that of M. Renan, except that he 
assigns the fourth Gospel to a much lower rank of authen- 
ticity. Our nearest approach to Jesus is the “ primitive Mark,” 
of which the present Gospel by that name is an enlargement 
and exaggeration. This opinion is supported by various rea- 
sons, the most prominent of which, after the external testi- 
mony, are, that it has no literary aim, has much less of the 
legendary and miraculous, contains no fabled infancy, and no 
appearance after death. The estimate of Matthew is very 
similar to that of Renan and Réville. It is made up, princi- 
pally, from the primitive Mark and the ta -46j1 spoken of by 
Papias. It shows, unmistakably, a literary purpose. Its ob- 
ject is to prove the Messianic dignity of Jesus. His life is 
viewed as something fixed beforehand, from the beginning to 
the end. It addresses itself, throughout, to Jewish preju- 
dices. Jesus acts in one way rather than in another, not from 
internal desire, but from external necessity, in order that 
some prophecy of the Old Testament may be fulfilled. The 
literary aim in the third Gospel is even more apparent than 
in the first. It leans as far from the historic perpendicular 
in favor of the Gentiles as the first in favor of the Jews. It 
gives us the various legends in their latest, and hence gross- 
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est, form. It is much more miraculous than the first Gospel, 
vastly more than the second. The legends of the infancy 
and the resurrection here assume their baldest form. The 
extra-Jewish features in the ministry of Jesus are much 
magnified, and the universal significance of his teachings 
everywhere made prominent. The arguments by which Dr. 
Schenkel seeks to prove that John did not write the fourth 
Gospel are the most masterly portions of his book. We should 
do injustice to their fulness and ability by attempting a synop- 
sis of them. His own conviction on this point is complete ; 
and he abides by it throughout his work, instead of using the 
fourth Gospel as if it were authentic, after having proved that 
it is not. The blunder of Renan is here continually before 
him. He fully realizes the impossibility of a consistent life of 
Jesus, that does not leave this Gospel out of the account. 
And, although his consequent success is far from complete, it 
is so much greater than it would otherwise have been, that 
we lament afresh that Renan did not feel at liberty to build 
with the material furnished by the first three Gospels; for, 
had he done so, the life of Jesus would have been written, as 
now we fear it will not be for many years to come. 

And what is the conception of Jesus that Dr. Schenkel 
has discovered in the Synoptic Gospels? Certainly, it is a 
conception very different from that which the fourth Gospel 
has enshrined, and Christendom has always cherished. <Ac- 
cording to the fourth Gospel, there is no development of his 
religious or Messianic self-consciousness, no growth of his 
ideas. He is already at the first what he continues to be to 
the end. But the conception of the Synoptic Gospels in- 
volves the idea of development. By degrees, it is borne in 
upon his mind that he is the Messiah; not the Messiah of the 
Old Testament, not the Messiah that the Pharisees were look- 
ing for, but the Messiah, in a moral and spiritual sense, that 
was but barely hinted at in prophecy. By degrees, also, he 
widens the circle of his activity, — comes to the conclusion that 
it was not only “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” that 
he must try to save. And, when the idea of his work is fully 
formed in his own mind, it is only by degrees that he imparts 
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it to his disciples, and by still slower processes that he com- 
municates it to the adherents of the Old Theocracy. 

The first resolve to enter upon a public career awoke in 
Jesus at the call of John the Baptist. It is here that the 
“ democratic twang,” spoken of by the “ London Quarterly,” 
first makes itself evident. “ The third Gospel, by a fine allu- 
sion, lets us read in the soul of Jesus the moving cause of his 
wishing to be baptized: ‘ When all the people were baptized,’ 
then Jesus also suffered himself to be baptized.” It is a 
beautiful idea; but we should like it better, if, in this case, it 
did not seem to be a last resort, on the part of Dr. Schenkel, 
to saye us from the supposition that Jesus had any sins to re- 
pent of. Dr. Furness does well to rebuke this prudery. From 
positive impurity or malice, Jesus may at this time have been 
free; but he was yet far short of his ideal of holiness. It was 
long after that he said to the young man who called him 
“ good master,” “ Why callest thou me good?” But Jesus does 
not long remain with the Baptist. He resolves to do an inde- 
pendent work; concludes that John is doing, on the whole, 
more harm than good; and goes apart into the wilderness, to 
meditate upon the form of his mission and the methods by 
which it shall be carried on. The temptation which here 
awaits him is partly to misuse his working-wonder power, 
and partly to compromise with the theocracy. He triumphs 
over it, and goes back into the world to choose four disciples 
(at first) from the middle class, and begin a ministry charac- 
terized by two assertions and by two demands. The asser- 
tions are: 1. The time is fulfilled, i.e., the time of the old 
order; 2. The kingdom of God is among you, iLe., is waiting 
to be realized by spiritual appropriation of its benefits. The 
demands are: 1. For a change of heart ; “ he insisted on a life 
moulded in one way from within ;” 2. Faith, not in his person, 
but in the possibility of a new life in the kingdom of heaven, 
whose presence he declared to be a fact. 

The limits of an article do not permit us to follow Dr. 
Schenkel in the subsequent details of the career which he 
ascribes to Jesus. His fame grew rapidly, with little opposi- 
tion. At first he did not consider himself the Messiah, but 
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only a teacher of the people, the founder of a new era, the 
herald of the kingdom of God. The laws of this kingdom 
he unfolded with increasing clearness and boldness as the 
days went on. The necessary conflict between his purpose 
and the Old Theocracy became more apparent to him, and 
more evident to the hierarchy, with every word he spoke. 
At length he confesses to the disciples that he is the Christ. 
By what arguments he was convinced of this we are not 
told; but it was a turning-point in his mission. It bound 
the disciples to him more closely; it alienated, in like propor- 
tion, the Jewish theologues and priests. The impossibility 
of making any thing out of the old order growing stronger in 
the mind of Jesus, he resolves to break with it completely, 
to attack it with all the energy of his being. For this pur- 
pose he goes to Jerusalem. He is haunted with the idea of 
the suffering Messiah. To be this; to sacrifice himself; to 
crown his sacrifice with his death, and, dying, to drag down 
the tottering hierarchy into a grave thrice deeper than his 
own, — this from henceforth is his ideal. The latter part of 
Dr. Schenkel’s work is loaded with this thought, and he applies 
it to the records with an ingenuity that is sometimes almost 
startling. Still Jesus does not go out of his way to irritate 
his enemies. There is no need for him to do so: the crisis 
comes full soon enough. A few days in Jerusalem are suffi- 
cient to bring all the fury of the hierarchy down upon his 
head. But every preparation has been made. Mary has 
consecrated him to death; at a last supper with his followers 
he has formally established the communion, the New Theo- 
cracy of which he is to be the Paschal Lamb, the only sacri- 
fice. Then comes the cross, and then the grave; and then— 
Jesus is glorified. 


‘“‘ Tt is an indisputable fact, that, in the early morning of the first 
day of the week following the crucifixion, the grave of Jesus was 
found empty” (vol. ii. p. 313). 

‘¢ It is a second fact, that the disciples and other members of the 
Apostolic Communion were convinced that Jesus was seen after his 
crucifixion” (vol. ii. p. 313). 
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“ There is a third fact: the appearances of Jesus after his death, 
related in the Gospels, had substantially no other character than that 
which marked the appearance of Christ to the Apostle Paul upon his 
journey to Damascus. Paul mentions the appearance of Christ to 
himself among the other appearances related in the Gospels, as in 
every respect of a like description. Thence we may conclude, that 
the accounts in the Gospels which represent the risen Master as hay- 
ing a material body cannot be well grounded. From the account in 
the Book of Acts, it does not appear that Jesus wrought any effect 
upon the apostle through the organs of a material body. It was an 
appearance of light attended by a voice, which, according to this rep- 
resentation, was perceived by Paul. He himself describes his vision 
of Christ as emphatically an inward revelation of Christ: ‘ It pleased 
God to reveal his Son in him’” (vol. ii. p. 314). 


In this portrait of Jesus, which Dr. Schenkel has sketched 
with such a loving hand and reverent spirit, there is less, far 
less, in the features than in the expression to make us feel 
that we are really looking at that blessed face. It is in what 
is incidental, rather than in what is essential, to his treatment, 
that the finest touches will be found, and the impression of 
severest truthfulness received. One thing he has proved con- 
clusively, that a true Life of Jesus does not necessarily arise 
from a right estimate of the Gospels, however indispensable 
such an estimate may be to such a Life. It is also necessary to 
be without bias, without preconceptions. He that would write 
the Life of Jesus, though he need not be without hypotheses, 
must be content to drop them just as fast as he discovers that 
they are not justified by the reports which he accepts as 
genuine. And he must not be too anxious to make the record 
square with his hypotheses. It may well be doubted whether 
the application of these tests to Dr. Schenkel’s method would 
not reveal a leaning on his part to certain modes of thought, 
so strong as to unfit him for the task which he has under- 
taken. Never was a book written more earnestly, in a more 
truth-loving and God-serving spirit. It shines at every page 
with a most perfect conscientiousness and purity of aim. But 
these qualities often consist with violent dogmatic leanings, 
that, in spite of them, are sure to tell upon the task in hand. 
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Such leanings Dr. Schenkel nowhere manifests. But he is 
haunted with the idea of the Church. He does not mean that 
it shall influence his studies of the life and character of Jesus; 
but it is very certain that it does. At times he seems half 
to suspect it; and, in his chapter on the Last Supper, it is 
painfully interesting to see him wavering between his pre- 
conception and the stubborn facts that do not willingly con- 
form to it. 

Dr. Schenkel’s conception of Jesus appears to us much more 
formal, much more self-conscious, much more ecclesiastical, 
than it would have been could he have freed himself, upon the 
threshold of his work, from this idea of the Church. But it 
was so much a part of him, that he was not conscious of it 
any more than we are conscious of the muscles that we use 
most frequently. The result has been, that he has found in 
the New Testament what was not there until he had imported 
it. His portrait of Jesus is the portrait of a man who does 
every thing self-consciously, every thing for effect. He does 
nothing spontaneously. There is a wilfulness about him for 
which the Gospels furnish us no warrant. He acts for 
reasons from without, not by necessity from within. Dr. 
Schenkel complains that Matthew’s Jesus is a fore-ordained 
and pre-determined character. But his own conception is 
but little better, — that of a post-determined character, that 
of a man who does every thing to-day with reference to 
something else that he will do to-morrow. He is always 
drilling his disciples, always initiating them into the for- 
malities of his kingdom. He does not go right on, willing 
to die if death is incidental to his work. He keeps his eye 
for ever on the cross. His death is always in his thought. 
There is something very morbid about this. It takes very 
much from the idea that Jesus was as courageous as he was 
sensitive. It is not the part of greatness to think so much 
upon one’s death. It does not seem like Jesus to think so much 
more of something that is to befall him than cf the living 
word of truth which he can preach. 

Instead of removing the dust that has concealed the por- 
trait of Jesus from the world for eighteen centuries, that we 
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may see the great original, Dr. Schenkel has hung up in front 
of it what he declares to be a copy; but it is a copy of his 
own idea, rather than a copy of the face that we would fain 
behold. Let the reader, when he has been swept along 
through these six hundred pages on the flood-tide of Dr. 
Schenkel’s beautiful enthusiasm, retrace his course, and see 
how meagre are the facts on which the doctor builds his the- 
ory. And, of the facts that he is pleased to use, it is even 
more astonishing to see how many of them he distorts and 
whips, unconsciously enough, into his service. The candid 
reader will appeal from him to his translator very frequently ; 
for Dr. Furness steadily opposes Dr. Schenkel’s tendency to 
formulate the life of Jesus, and pleads very eloquently for 
a less intentional and more spontaneous conception of his 
character. According to Dr. Furness, he did not institute a 
communion; he lived a divine life; he lived it into others, and 
they, finding themselves possessed of it, were drawn together, 
and there was a communion whether they would or no; he 
did not go to Jerusalem to sacrifice himself, but to declare 
the truth of God, and to abide the consequences. Nor did 
the woman who anointed him do this in token of his death, 
as if she were embalming him before his time, but out of 
purest reverence and love; nor was the Last Supper with his 
disciples “ only the last of a series of previously arranged 
acts, a solemn ending, in view of his death and of the formal 
institution of his Communion,” as Dr. Schenkel says. He 
well says “only.” It was a great deal more than that. It 
was an hour of tenderest emotion. The words he spoke were 
not the language of a ritual. They were a plea for human 
love; a cry for human sympathy; a prayer, that when his 
followers came, from year to year, to celebrate the Paschal 
feast, he might not be forgotten. That he meant to abolish 
this feast and institute another in its stead, or that he meant 
to symbolize the death of the old order, the record gives us 
no sign. All this, if not a great deal more with reference to 
the war that Jesus made upon the hierarchy, is to be credited, 
not to the Gospels, but to the prepossessions with which Dr, 
Schenkel entered upon his work. 
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Marked as the difference is between Dr. Schenkel and his 
translator, as to the amount of definiteness in the aims of 
Jesus, there is another question, not less interesting, on which 
they divide even more sharply. It is the question of the so- 
called miracles ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels. Of course 
Dr. Furness would insist, as earnestly as Dr. Schenkel, that 
the theological miracle is impossible; that there can be no 
such thing as a violation of natural law. Of course they are 
united in believing that the miracles of Jesus are not creden- 
tials, and do not make the truth of his teaching any truer or 
any more authoritative than it would otherwise be. They 
are also agreed that the miraculous accounts pertaining to the 
birth and infancy of Jesus have no historical validity. But 
there is still much room for difference. Schenkel allows that 
Jesus was possessed of healing power. With his estimate of 
the Gospels, he can do no less. But he does this only because 
he is compelled. He does not rejoice in doing it. He would 
certainly be better pleased if he could eliminate every atom of 
this wonder-working from the text. This he cannot do; but 
he does not go an inch further than he is compelled to go. 
And, when he comes to any thing of this sort that he feels 
must be historic, he still makes every possible allowance for 
exaggeration, and ascribes the largest possible proportion of 
the effect produced to “ faith.” The words of Jesus to the 
woman that had touched his garment, “ Thy faith hath made 
thee whole,” are the key with which he unlocks the majority 
of these accounts. He further imagines, that he can trace in 
Jesus a growing dislike of these wonders, and a limiting of 
them almost entirely to those afflicted with insanity. Very 
different is Dr. Furness’s treatment of these same accounts. 
He fondles them most lovingly. He makes the most of them. 
It is scarcely necessary for him to suppose “ faith” on the part 
of the diseased. The power of Jesus of itself is quite 
sufficient. What Dr. Schenkel trips over as lightly as he 
can, Dr. Furness dwells upon with constantly increasing 
admiration. 

But, outside of these reports of sudden cures, Dr. Schenkel 
accepts nothing. The blasting of the fig-tree is a distorted 
17* 
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parable. The miracle of Cana was no miracle: Jesus had 
provided wine in case the first supply should be exhausted. 
The Transfiguration points to a private conversation, in which 
Jesus told a few of his disciples of his relation to Moses and 
the prophets. Jairus’s daughter was not dead ; Jesus himself 
said so. The raising of Lazarus is in the fourth Gospel; and 
the fourth Gospel is not authentic. The stilling of the sea, — 
it was the stilling of men’s fears. The feeding of the multi- 
tude was a spiritual feast. The resurrection of Jesus, — it 
was a purely internal experience, not an external fact: that 
his fleshly body ever rose again we have no reason to be- 
lieve. 

But Dr. Schenkel does not strengthen his position when he 
says that these accounts of miracle involve the idea of omnip- 
otence, and gives this as a reason for rejecting them. Even 
Mr. Mansel has allowed that no bystander can testify to a 
miracle. He can only testify to certain exceptional appear- 
ances. He can know nothing of- their essential character. 
It were well to keep the question on this plane, — to speak 
of the miracles of the New Testament as so many phenomena, 
and weigh the evidence accordingly. But the more remark- 
able the phenomenon reported, the more faithfully should we 
sift the evidence. We are by no means bound to believe the 
story of a resurrection on the same amount of evidence as 
would convince us that a certain man died on a certain day. 
But let us rest our incredulity upon the isolated character of 
the event, not on its impossibility. For, until we know all the 
laws of nature, scarcely can we say of any thing reported that 
for it to happen is impossible. But its unwontedness may 
furnish, on the one hand, a presumption against the truth of 
it; and if, on the other hand, we find that the report can be 
accounted for without supposing any, or scarcely any, basis 
in fact, we are certainly at liberty to disbelieve. 

Dr. Schenkel’s position will be attacked from two direc- 
tions. It will be denied that miracles are violations of 
natural law, and hence impossible. And it is to be regretted 
that he has put the term impossibility where the term improb- 
ability, based on unwontedness, would have done as well. 
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But, again, it will be argued against him that he has not 
shown how these accounts arose, supposing that they do not 
point to actual occurrences. Nor can it be denied that many 
of his explanations of the genesis of these accounts are more 
curious than satisfactory. But the general principle, that it 
was natural that this parasitic growth of miracle should 
fasten itself to the living personality of Jesus, considering 
the time in which he lived and his relation to it, does not 
depend upon these explanations; it does not stand or fall 
with our ability to state exactly in what manner the blasting 
of a fig-tree, or the resurrection of a dead person, came to be 
regarded as a fact. It is enough to make it evident that such 
reports would naturally arise. If it is impossible to say in 
any case how they arose, it surely is not less impossible to 
state how Jairus’s daughter arose from her bed, or Lazarus 
from his tomb; while the general probability is less a thousand 
times in the second case than in the first. Not but that Dr. 
Furness, while denying somewhat less confidently than Dr. 
Schenkel that Jesus had control over the powers of nature, 
thinks that nothing could have been more “ natural” than 
that Lazarus should come forth at the command of Jesus. 
But when in this case, or in any other, we come down to par- 
ticulars, it is invariably the verbal and circumstantial setting 
of the event, not the event itself, which is so full of natural- 
ness. And this is only what we should expect. 

We have spoken at some length of Dr. Schenkel’s treat- 
ment of the miracles, because we feel that, on the whole, it is 
a great success. He has not been at the mercy of any par- 
ticular hypothesis. Never did critic shun more carefully 
“the falsehood of extremes.” Others may succeed better in 
showing us how these reports of miracle arose. As belong- 
ing to the history of opinions, it is a matter of no small 
importance. But of the Life of Jesus they can no longer be 
considered an essential part. Even such of them as survive 
the ordeal of criticism do not affect our estimate of his 
character. For to argue from his character to his miracles, 
as both Drs. Schenkel and Furness do, and then to argue back 
again from his miracles to his character, is manifestly absurd. 
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But these volumes are as significant in their omissions as in 
any thing that they assert. Where the Church affects to see 
a great mountain of dogma, Schenkel sees nothing of the 
sort. The idea of a Church, of a communion, does indeed per- 
vade his book; but it is a Church without dogmas, without a 
ritual. Its only creeds are righteousness and love. So simple 
is its structure, that there seems to be no reason to suppose 
that Jesus ever took the pains to form it that Dr. Schenkel 
indicates. Such as it is, it might have grown — it must have 
grown — out of a heart like that which Jesus carried in his 
breast. But Dr. Schenkel’s negative result is full of hope. 
It reconciles us to a great deal of passionate attachment to 
the pérson of Jesus, to consider, that, just in proportion as the 
Church discovers him in his real character, it must, if it is 
honest, cease to believe the pernicious doctrines it has cher- 
ished in his name. So much has been achieved already, that 
it seems not too much to hope, that, when his form shall be 
~ revealed in all its beauty, he will be seen, not sitting on a 
throne demanding homage, but looking up as Beatrice looked 
into the everlasting glory of another greater than himself. 
Then God grant that the great Church that he has led so 
long, following his gaze, as Dante followed Beatrice’s in the 
wondrous tale, may see at length that vision of the Father 
ever present with his children, which flooded him with so 
much strength and peace! 


Art. IV.— HERBERT SPENCER AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


Tuat the highest interest of man is to know the truth, and 
the highest prerogative of intellect to discover it, are pro- 
positions which, though questioned by none, are reduced to 
practice by few. Numerous causes—such as preconceived 
ideas, deference to popular belief, dread of inconsistency, 
party feeling, and bias of temperament — act powerfully to 
warp the judgment and mislead the intellect in the work of 
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inquiry. So potent are these disturbing influences, that it 
becomes the highest discipline of the highest natures to guard 
against them. Even the most gifted minds are liable to be 
perverted in their action by circumstances commonly re- 
garded as trivial. The great Newton, whose majestic intel- 
lect we are wont to think moved in unequalled serenity 
above the clouds of passion, was so disturbed by the collisions 
incident to discussion in the meetings of the Royal Society, 
that he desired the interchange of opinion to take the form 
of private conference, declaring that “ what’s done before 
many witnesses is seldom without some further concern than 
that for truth.” But, while the attainment of truth is hin- 
dered by many causes, and we are hence bound to extend 
a large charity to opponents, there are certain excesses into 
which writers are prone to fall that we are not for a moment 
at liberty to tolerate. In these times, when no interests are 
too vital and no opinions too sacred to escape the assaults 
of destructive criticism, and when all grades and classes of 
thinkers are drawn into the vortex of controversy, the danger 
from over-zeal and over-timidity, as well as from less worthy 
motives, is greatly heightened; and we are required to insist, 
with redoubled emphasis, upon a rigorous circumspection in 
the treatment of adverse views. With the increasing seri- 
ousness of conviction and boldness of inquiry which mark 
our age, a higher standard of justice and honor, and a more 
thorough conscientiousness in the management of discussion, 
are to be imperatively demanded. Carelessness of statement, 
gratuitous imputation of evil motives, misrepresentations of 
meaning, and all the petty tricks by which a writer seeks 
to bring an author into reproach, should be sternly repro- 
bated. 

Among other ways in which a hostile critic may easily injure 
an author whose views he dislikes is that of picking out some 
real or apparent error or incompleteness of knowledge, and so 
presenting it as to carry an implication damaging to his works 
at large. An example of this has been furnished by the 
*¢ North-American Review,” in a reference to the pamphlet on 
the Classification of the Sciences : — 
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“In Mr. Spencer’s subdivisions of mathematics, he has given a 
prominence to ‘ Descriptive Geometry’ which might be regarded as 
arising from the partiality of the civil engineer for a branch of his own 
art, were it not that he says, ‘I was ignorant of the existence of this 
as a separate division of mathematics, until it was described to me by 
Mr. Hirst, whom I have also to thank for pointing out the omission of 
the subdivision “ Kinematics.” It was only when seeking to affiliate and 
define “ Descriptive Geometry,” that I reached the conclusion, that there 
is a negatively quantitative mathematics, as well as a positively quanti- 
tative mathematics. In explanation of the term “negatively quantita- 
tive,” it will suffice to instance the proposition that certain three lines 
will meet in a point as a negatively quantitative proposition, since it 
asserts the absence of any quantity of space between their intersections. 
Similarly, the assertion that certain three points will always fall in a 
straight line is negatively quantitative, since the conception of a 
straight line implies the negative of any lateral quantity or deviation.’ 
The propositions selected by Mr. Spencer to illustrate what he calls 
‘ Descriptive Geometry’ are by no means peculiar to, or characteristic 
of, the art to which mathematicians have given this name. In the 
most elaborate and extensive treatises, no more is claimed for this art, 
than that it is an account, in a scientific order, of certain methods of 
geometrical construction useful in engineering and architecture, but 
inferior in scientific extension even to trigonometry, to which Mr. 
Spencer does not deign to descend. It is possible that Mr. Spencer 
has in mind certain propositions in the ‘ Higher Geometry’ concerning 
relations of position and direction in points and lines: but these cannot 
be made to stand alone or independently of dimensional properties ; 
and, if they could, they would be as appropriately named ‘ quantitative’ 
mathematics as ‘ negatively quantitative.’ ” * 









| Must we then conclude that the writer who assumes to esti- 
mate a philosophical system like that of Mr. Spencer in the 
“North-American Review” is really unaware of the funda- 
mental distinction between Science and Art? It would al- 
most seem so. Ignoring the fact that Science is a statement 
of the relations among phenomena, and can include in its 

i various divisions nothing more than the various classes of 
| those relations, from which all practice based on knowledge 





* North-American Review, April, 1865, p. 470. 
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of them is excluded, he actually supposes, that, by “ Descrip- 
tive Geometry ” Mr. Spencer means the art of plan-drawing! 
‘‘ Descriptive Geometry,” in its scientific sense, no more 
means “certain methods of geometrical construction useful 
in engineering,” &c., than “Geometry,” in its scientific sense, 
means certain methods of earth-measuring. As from Geome- 
try, which was originally a mathematical art, there has grown 
up adivision of pure mathematics which has usurped the name 
of the art; so, beginning with the “ Géométritric Descriptive ” 
of Monge, in which theorems and their applications to drawing 
were mingled together, there has grown up a system of theo- 
rems which takes the name of “ Descriptive Geometry,” while 
omitting all mention of the practice which gave that name. 
If, because certain manufacturers and retailers are called 
“‘ chemists,’ the reviewer had supposed that by ‘ chemistry,” 
as a branch of science, Mr. Spencer meant certain methods of 
preparing medicines and making dyes, he would have drawn 
an equally rational inference. He gains, however, by thus 
confounding science and art. It enables him to insinuate, by 
the quotation he makes, that Mr. Spencer, though educated as 
a civil engineer, was unacquainted with the branch of mathe- 
matical art which is especially familiar to engineers.* This 
insinuation it is unnecessary to meet: it disappears along with 
the reviewer’s mistake on which it is based. It is needful only 
to point out what Mr. Spencer’s admission really amounts to. 
Here, as in various places, Mr. Spencer has been careful to 
acknowledge aid derived from others; and, without stating 
that he was unacquainted with the propositions of ‘ Descrip- 
tive Geometry,”’} he candidly says he was not aware that they 





* It is somewhat unfortunate for the writer’s inference, that Mr. Spencer’s 
first contribution to engineering literature (written before he was nineteen) is an 
account of a new and easier method of performing one of the most difficult 
problems of plan-drawing ; namely, the delineation of the spiral courses of skew 
arches. See “The Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal” for May, 1839, 
p. 164. 

+ It happens, again unfortunate for the reviewer, that one division of “‘ De- 
scriptive Geometry ” owes an original theorem to Mr. Spencer, which dates back 
to the time when he was seventeen; the theorem, namely, that the centres of 
the circles inscribed in all the triangles contained in any segment of a circle fall 
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had been grouped into “a separate division of mathematics.” 
Why he was not aware of this is easily explained. The title, 
‘‘ Descriptive Geometry,” has never been adopted in England 
for the subject to which it was originally applied by the French : 
its modern restricted use is known only to professed mathema- 
ticians, and, as it now turns out, not even to all of these. This 
candor of Mr. Spencer, however, the reviewer takes advantage 
of,— with what fairness we have seen. And then, showing 
the disingenuousness of his criticism, he seeks to ward off the 
charge of misrepresentation by saying “it is possible that Mr. 
Spencer has in mind certain propositions in the ‘ Higher Ge- 
ometry’ concerning relations of position and direction in points 
and lines.” Indeed! it is possible that Mr. Spencer means 
that which, by his definition, he obviously does mean! Having 
first founded a charge of ignorance on a misrepresentation, 
the reviewer admits the possibility of another interpretation, 
which is, in truth, the only one Mr. Spencer’s words will bear ! 
There remains but to note the second clause of his last sen- 
tence : * But these [propositions in the Higher Geometry] can- 
not be made to stand alone, or independently of dimensional 
properties.” To this the rejoinder is nothing else but a direct 
contradiction. If the reviewer asks for proof, we refer him to 
the recently published German work of Reye, entitled, ‘* Ge- 
ometrie der Lage.” This will supply him with a whole volume 
full of propositions that wholly ignore “ dimensional proper- 
ties,” are absolutely non-quantitative. 

The readers of the “ Christian Examiner” will remember 
an article which appeared in March of last year, entitled 
“Positivism in Theology.” It is to this that most of the 
remarks we have to make will more especially apply. But 
first we offer a few words relating to the general plan of Mr. 
Spencer’s system. 

An early and thorough student of science in its various 
departments, and with a strongly philosophical turn of mind, 





in the arc of a circle, which circle has its centre at the bisection of the arc of 
the complementary segment. This theorem he afterward published, with a 
demonstration, in The Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal for July, 1840, 
p. 224. 
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it was but natural that Mr. Spencer’s attention should have 
been drawn to the necessity and possibility of a more perfect 
organization than had hitherto been made of the general 
principles of knowledge, so as to form a connected and 
comprehensive philosophy of nature. This inclination was 
entirely coincident with the great tendency of modern in- 
quiry, which is towards the disclosure of universal inter- 
dependence, harmony, and unity in nature. The problem of 
philosophy, as conceived by Mr. Spencer, was to represent 
this order and unity in thought. As the system was thus to 
be a mental reflex of the truth of nature, it was inevitable 
that he should take for its central and controlling idea the 
largest principle of connection and action which science has 
revealed in the universe; and this he discovered to be the 
Law of Evolution. The principle thus shadowed forth in so 
many directions, Mr. Spencer has worked out with more pre- 
cision and completeness than any other thinker; and, holding 
it to be a universal law of nature, he has made it the organ- 
izing principle of his philosophical system. With it, that 
system, as such, must stand or fall. But to this scheme, 
which is to comprise some ten volumes in its development, 
he has prefixed an Introductory Essay of a hundred and 
twenty-two pages, discussing the question how far philosophy 
can go, and where she must stop, the bounds of legitimate 
inquiry, the limits of the knowable and the sphere of the 
unknowable; and he has here made an earnest and able 
attempt to fix the basis of a reconciliation between religion 
and science. 

This introductory part, however, is by no means an essen- 
tial portion of the philosophical system. Had Mr. Spencer 
not entered at all upon the question of the connection of the 
knowable and unknowable, his system of philosophy would 
still have been substantially what it is. For it is a perfectly 
possible thing, without expressing any opinion concerning 
the origin of things, to propound generalizations respecting 
the universal course of things, the order of phenomena, the 
connection and succession of events, as known to us in time 


and space. The general doctrine of evolution may be enun- 
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ciated and worked out in full detail, quite apart from all 
theological or ontological or metaphysical questions; and its 
truth or error is not in the least affected by the truth or 
error of Mr. Spencer’s views respecting religion and science. 
Yet his critics have constantly committed the mistake of 
supposing, that, if they could throw doubt upon Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine regarding the relation of the Universe and its Cause, 
they thereby effectually disposed of his philosophy. 

Now, so far as the philosophy proper is concerned, our 
reviewer has very little to say about it. He denies the 
adequacy of Mr. Spencer’s method of inquiry to attain the 
result proposed, and carps at the law of Evolution. Mr. 
Speticer adopts the method by which modern knowledge has 
been created, — first, the establishment of data; second, 
generalizing from these data; third, verification of the gene- 
ralizations. His idea is, that, when we have thus reached 
the most general truth attainable, we have also arrived at the 
highest unity of knowledge; or, that the process by which 
knowledge is created is competent also to “unify” it. Not 
at all, says the reviewer. “ Mere generalization is powerless 
to unify knowledge ” (p. 240). Now, what is unifying knowl- 
edge but reducing many facts to one fact? and what is this 
but generalizing? What is the highest unification of knowl- 
edge but the reduction of all facts to different forms of one 
fact? and what is this but generalization carried to its highest 
degree? To say that mere generalization is powerless to 
unify knowledge is to say that mere generalization is power- 
less to achieve generalization. Having thus, as he supposes, 
by a dash of his pen, discredited the grand tendency of mod- 
ern intellect, what does the reader imagine he offers instead ? 
He offers us the old file at which metaphysicians have been 
gnawing these thousands of years; and which will probably 
continue as sharp as at first, so long as this species of mental 
enterprise continues. “Its unity must be found in the equi- 
poise and dynamic correlation of being and thought, which 
are welded into one in the act of knowledge itself.” And, 
pray, what unification of fragmentary knowledges has ever 
been accomplished by that recipe ? 
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Again, as to the fundamental conception of Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy. “ Further, in assuming universal nebula as the 
homogeneous of progressive heterogeneity, Mr. Spencer 
really makes an enormous assumption opposed to facts. 
What sort of homogeneity is that which would exist among 
sixty-two chemical elements, probably differing in atomic 
shape, and certainly differing in chemical affinities and proper- 
ties?”’ (p. 243.) It might be thought that, before a reviewer 
ventured so confidently to expose this “enormous assumption 
opposed to facts,” he would have taken some care to acquaint 
himself with the current views of chemists on the matter in 
question. What is his authority for supposing, that the sixty- 
two chemical elements are considered as elements, in any 
other sense than as substances which we are at present 
unable to decompose? No chemist of any prudence, who 
bears in mind what Davy did with the alkalies, would commit 
himself to the assertion, that what we regard for convenience’ 
sake as simple bodies are really simple bodies. On the con- 
trary, chemists in general tacitly assume the great proba- 
bility that all these bodies, which as yet resist our powers 
of decomposition, are really compound. The whole chemical 
notation is based upon an implied supposition of this kind. 
The endeavor to reduce the various atomic weights to multi- 
ples of hydrogen, involves the suspicion that the so-called 
elements are all built up out of some common unit. And 
various attempts have been made to represent the modes in 
which this original unit may be so grouped and re-grouped 
as to form atoms answering to the atomic weights of the 
different elements. Even the strictures that are passed, and 
legitimately passed, upon the belief that the atoms of other 
elements are multiples of the atoms of hydrogen, — strictures 
based upon the fact that the atomic weights do not exactly 
correspond with this assumption, — even these strictures are 
not supposed to tell against the belief that the various kinds 
of matter are built up of homogeneous units, but only against 
the idea that the atom of hydrogen is that unit. If hydrogen 
is compound, which we have now good reason for believing, 
the anomalies in the chemical scale no longer stand in the 
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way of the belief in the fundamental homogeneity of matter. 
But the belief that the so-called elementary bodies are not 
really elementary is no longer merely suspected: it is proved 
as clearly as is possible without actual separation of the com- 
ponents. The phenomena of spectrum analysis render the 
assumption, that the so-called elementary bodies are really 
elementary, quite inconceivable. Were their atoms simple, 
each of them could produce only a single line in the spec- 
trum. But each of them produces more than one, and some 
of them a great number. Even those of small atomic weight, 
such as nitrogen, have three or more lines; and those of higher 
atomic weights have some of them very many; as instance 
iron, which has eighty-three lines. Being produced by the 
absorption of, certain ethereal undulations by atoms oscillating 
synchronously with them, it is impossible that the atom of a 
so-called element should produce very many lines, unless it 
were composed of very many atoms oscillating in different 
periods. 

But, even supposing it were true that there are sixty-two 
elements, properly so called, and that, instead of beginning 
with absolute homogeneity, evolution begins with a form of 
matter that is to this extent heterogeneous, it by no means 
follows that the law of Evolution is untrue. Mr. Spencer 
has nowhere made the “enormous assumption” ascribed to 
him. He has himself pointed out, that the formula has to be 
taken with a qualification; that there is no such thing in 
nature as absolute homogeneity; that, save under unimagin- 
able conditions, absolute homogeneity is impossible. And, to 
meet the fact rigorously, he describes the process of evolution 
as a transformation of the relatively homogeneous into the 
relatively heterogeneous, through a progressive increase of 
heterogeneity. All that is alleged is, that, with whatever 
stage of the process we begin, every further stage increases 
the degree of multiformity. Whether the first stage, as 
known to us, was or was not absolute uniformity matters not; 
and, as Mr. Spencer himself asserts that the first stage was 
not and could not be absolute uniformity, he will probably 
not feel much discomfited by the reviewer’s statement, that 
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nebulous matter consists of sixty-two elements, even were 
that statement an ascertained fact, instead of being an 
improbable hypothesis. 

Again, the reviewer observes, “Exactly as much hetero- 
geneity existed in nebulous matter as now exists in the 
organized Cosmos.” This is to assert that there was exactly 
as much heterogeneity in the solar system when its matter 
was equally diffused through its space, giving two grains to 
a cubic mile, as now when condensed and differentiated into 
inhabited globes ; and this is equivalent to saying, that there 
is exactly as much heterogeneity in the organic germ as in 
the developed adult. Hence the criticism, if valid at all, is 
valid against the law of Von Baer, or that radical conception 
of evolution which has been long since accepted by all 
scientific men. 

But it is with the theological and metaphysical doctrines 
enunciated in Part I. of Mr. Spencer’s work that the reviewer 
is chiefly concerned. The drift of his argument is to fasten 
upon their author the jmputation of Materialism and (by 
implication) of Atheism. The reviewer repeatedly disclaims 
the design of exciting an odium theologicum. But what 
is the odium theologicum, if not an appeal to theological 
prejudice by branding certain doctrines with terms of re- 
proach, in order to make them obnoxious? He well knows 
that the terms he applies to Mr. Spencer’s philosophy are 
those of odium; and he recognizes this when he says, that, 
by certain parties, the imputation of holding such doctrines 
would be “shaken off with indignation and horror.” He 
recognizes it again when he tells the religious sects, that, if 
these doctrines prevail, they are all but so many “cattle 
fattening for the shambles.” Before passing to the examina- 
tion of his position, we ask attention to the following extract 
from a leading English Orthodox review, which gives an ex- 
cellent statement of the ground assumed by Mr. Spencer: — 


“ Why cannot some of our teachers learn, that, just so far as science 
is emancipated from scholasticism, it has to do with phenomena alone? 
The actuality underlying the phenomena is beyond all reach of human 


intellect ; and no truly scientific man has even the shadow of a dream 
18* 
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of finding it out. Ever near us, ever in us, the one Divine and 
omnipresent mystery of the world, it remains unchanged and insoluble 
for all the petty strivings of our reason to formulate in words the 
phases it presents, and transcends immeasurably the most transcen- 
dental analysis that man has been able to invent. Yet, when Descartes 
thought to find the seat of the soul in the pineal gland, many persons 
were honestly alarmed, and cried ‘ Materialism!’ ‘ Atheism!’ and so 
forth. And when Mr. Buckle transcribed, almost bodily, some pages 
from Comte, setting forth the somewhat overrated researches of Bichat 
into the theory of life, there was again heard the familiar ery. And 
now, when Mr. Spencer says that ‘the deepest truths we can reach are 
simply statements of the widest uniformities in our experience of the 
relations of Matter, Motion, and Force; and Matter, Motion, and Force 
are but symbols of the unknown reality, we are like, it seems, to hear 
again renewed the insensate anathema. A friend and brother reviewer 
writes to us, with all earnestness and some eloquence, to affirm as 
follows : — 

“<The discourse of Mr. Spencer on the law of Evolution contains 
some admirable things; but the residuum of the whole is simply irreli- 
gious nonsense,—that, and no other. True, he tells us that his theory 
is “no more materialistic than it is spiritualistic, and no more spiritual- 
istic than it is materialistic;” but what avails such a “ bead-roll of 
unbaptized jargon,” if he insists on formulating every thing in terms 
of Matter, Motion, and Force? It really is insufferable, puts one out 
of all patience. Why, if we may thus formulate a flower, we may thus 
formulate a Shakespeare. The one is no more and no less a phenome- 
non than the other. And if we may thus formulate a Shakespeare and 
a Socrates, Plato and the late United States, a railway engine and the 
mind which fashioned it, what remains — I almost shudder to ask it — 
what remains that we should not thus formulate our Lord himself? 
Nay, what is there to forbid the supposition, that the higher mode of 
being we attribute to what we call God may be but a different condi- 
tioning from any of those we have observed of Matter, Motion, and 
Force ?’ 

“All of which, we feel assured, is thoroughly sincere, but is as 
completely mistaken as it is possible it should be. For what is 
proposed is not the possibility of formulating either flowers or steam- 
engines, Platos or Stephensons, ultimately and actually, but of formu- 
lating only and exclusively the uniformities of the phenomena they 
present. ‘Themselves we are ignorant of; and, so far as science is 
concerned, always shall be. We can no more formulate their true 
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Being than we can create such true Being. We can take cognizance 
of the Matter, Motion, and Force by which they speak to us, only as 
these are in relation with other manifestations of Matter, Motion, and 
Force ;’ but it makes all the difference in the world to observe, that 
these terms are but the convenient and serviceable expressions of our 
ignorance, and are—in Mr. Spencer’s own words, not sufficiently 
observed by our indignant friend —‘ but symbols of the unknown 
reality.” * 


The writer in the “ Examiner” takes a different view. 
He says: — 


“This doctrine is also implied in Mr. Spencer’s attempt to formu- 
late all phenomena in ‘terms of Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and 
Force ;’ for, Space and Time being made the conditions of all phe- 
nomena, and Force their universal cause, phenomena without exception 
must be simply motions of matter; that is, changes of position among 
material wholes and parts, atoms and masses” (p. 241). 


Where does he find it asserted by Mr. Spencer, that there 
can be no other manifestation of force to the human con- 
sciousness than under the form of motions of matter? Mr. 
Spencer recognizes as known to us in space and time the 
three forms of being,— Matter, Motion, and Force; and re- 
gards the first two as modes of the last. But does he there- 
fore say that the last has no other modes? It is true that 
Mr. Spencer holds all evolution to be change of arrangement 
in these two modes of Force which we know as Matter and 
Motion. But what are the entire phenomena of evolution 
thus generalized? They are the phenomena of the objective 
universe as presented to the subjective consciousness, and 
as continually modifying the substance of consciousness by 
their presentation to it. Does this view imply that Mr. 
Spencer regards this substance of consciousness as either 
Matter or Motion? Has he not distinctly alleged, that the 
substance of consciousness is another mode of manifestation 
of Force, or of the unknowable source of things? What, 
then, becomes of the allegation that Mr. Spencer is bound to 
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show that “all phenomena can be truly reduced to changes 
of position among atoms and masses,” and that the phenom- 
ena of consciousness are not simply accompanied by, but 
consist in, such changes? This representation of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s position is diametrically opposed to his own statement 
of it in the last chapter of “First Principles,’ where he 
argues that, by virtue of the relations of subject and object, 
those external manifestations of force which we call Matter 
and Motion must stand in eternal antithesis with that internal 
manifestation which we know as Consciousness; and that, 
though these antithetical modes are probably but different 
manifestations of the same unknowable Cause, yet they must 
for ever appear to us to be antithetically opposed to one 
another, as belonging to self and not-self respectively. By 
generalizing all phenomena as processes of Evolution and 
Dissolution (not Evolution only, as the reviewer carelessly 
states), Mr. Spencer generalizes only the changes of the non 
ego as they are phenomenally manifested to the ego; and he 
does not profess to say what these changes are in themselves, 
or what are in themselves the changes they produce in 
consciousness. 

Again, the reviewer says, ‘“ Every mechanical philosophy, 
like Mr. Spencer’s, touches only the surface of things; since 
mechanism is inexplicable, except through dynamism” (p. 
243). Here Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is represented as me- 
chanical, as distinguished from dynamical; yet, if one term 
more completely than any other describes it, dynamical is 
the word. Does not Mr. Spencer, in his chapter on “ Matter, 
Motion, and Force,” resolve our experiences of matter and 
motion into experiences of Force conditioned in certain ways? 
Does he not, in his chapters upon the “ Indestructibility of 
Matter and the Continuity of Motion,” point out that all which 
we can prove to be indestructible in Matter is the Force it 
manifests, and that all which we can prove to be continuous 
in Motion is the Force it implies? And does he not, in his 
chapter on the “ Persistence of Force,” repeatedly and most 
emphatically dwell on the truth, that all other forms of being 
are resolvable into this form? Yet his system is actually de- 
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scribed as one from which the idea of power is left out, —as 
mechanical, and not dynamical! The reviewer goes on to 
say,“ Although Mr. Spencer has much to say about Force, he 
identifies Force with Unknowable, and thus empties his phi- 
losophy of all dynamism that is intelligible:” from which 
sentence, if it has any meaning at all, it is to be inferred that 
the reviewer does not identify Force with the Unknowable, 
but that to him it is knowable. Why, then, has he delayed 
so long explaining to us what Force is? Probably, by an 
“intelligible dynamism,” he will say that he means the 
action of a personal God; but if this action is intelligible to 
him, as solving the problem of Force for the human intellect, 
he evidently has a new revelation to make, one for which the 
thinking world has been seeking these thousands of years. 

In the next sentence, he goes on to say that Mr. Spencer 
“borrows largely from a source that is shut from every con- 
sistent empiricist, in taking from transcendentalism the idea 
of strict universality.” Here is another instance of applying 
a wrong title, and then pointing out an inconsistency, on the 
assumption that that title is the right one. On what authority 
does he call Mr. Spencer “a consistent empiricist,” — mean- 
ing, of course, an empiricist in the sense commonly given to 
the word? Does he not know, that, ever since he commenced 
publishing, Mr. Spencer has been an antagonist of pure em- 
piricism? The antagonism was displayed in his first work, 
‘‘ Social Statics.” It was still more definitely displayed in 
his “ Principles of Psychology,” where, in his doctrine of “ the 
Universal Postulate,” he contended, in opposition to Mr. Mill, 
that certain truths must be accepted as necessary. The 
controversy between the two, pending since that time, has 
been recently revived. In the “Fortnightly Review” for 
July 15, 1865, Mr. Spencer re-asserted and re-inforced the 
position he had before taken, that, even supposing all knowl- 
edge to be interpretable as having originated in experience, 
there are nevertheless certain truths which must be accepted 
as a priori before the interpretation becomes possible. 

Again the reviewer says, “Force must be either a personal 
God, an impersonal entity, or a property of matter. Mr. 
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Spencer denies that it is a personal God.” Where does 
Mr. Spencer deny that Force, or the unknown cause of things, 
is a personal God? So far from doing so, he distinctly says 
(“ First Principles,” chap. v.) that a personal God can neither 
be affirmed nor denied. Having asserted that Mr. Spencer 
denies that which he distinctly says cannot be denied, — that 
is, that Force, or the unknown cause of things, is a personal 
God, —he goes on to say, that “he ought to treat it asa 
property of matter, whereas he seems to regard it as an im- 
personal entity.” This is diametrically opposed to a previous 
representation made by the reviewer himself, only two pages 
back, where he recognizes Mr. Spencer’s doctrine as being, 
that Force is the universal Cause of which Matter and Motion 
are manifestations. If, as Mr. Spencer everywhere asserts 
or implies, Force is the ultimate unknowable Cause, mani- 
fested to us in the forms of Matter and Motion, under certain 
conditions of time and space, how is it possible for him to 
regard Force as “a property of Matter?” According to him, 
Matter cannot be known to us, except as the resistance of 
co-existent positions in space; it cannot be conceived, save 
as a statical embodiment of forces occupying space. If, then, 
when matter is conceived to be deprived of its forces, nothing 
remains, how can Force be conceived as a property of Matter? 
Again, the reviewer says, — 


“But Mr. Spencer has here fallen helplessly into a vicious circle. 
On the one hand, all phenomena can be formulated under a single law, 
because the materialist and spiritualist controversy is absurd: on the 
other hand, the materialist and spiritualist controversy is absurd, be- 
cause all phenomena can be formulated under a single law.” 


Now, neither of the propositions said to constitute this 
Vicious circle is anywhere to be found in Mr. Spencer’s writ- 
ings, either expressed or implied. What are the facts? Mr. 
Spencer carefully goes through in detail the various classes 
of phenomena, for the purpose of seeing whether they exem- 
plify the law he alleges. He distinctly points out, that this 
law is a universal induction from the phenomena examined. 
And he then goes on to verify it, by showing that it is also 
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a necessary deduction from the persistence of Force. Yet, 
though the greater part of “First Principles” is occupied 
with these inductive and deductive proofs, Mr. Spencer is 
made to allege this law, “ because the materialist and spiritu- 
alist controversy is absurd”! Equally baseless is the other 
statement, that Mr. Spencer considers the materialist and 
spiritualist controversy absurd, “ because all phenomena can 
be formulated under a single law.” The very passage which 
the reviewer has just quoted gives Mr. Spencer’s reason for 
calling them absurd, which is a totally different reason. Mr. 
Spencer’s own words are: “The Materialist and Spiritualist 
controversy is a mere war of words, in which the disputants 
are equally absurd, each thinking he understands that which 
it is impossible for any man to understand.” 
Again, the reviewer says, — 


“ Recognizing the phenomenal diversity of matter and mind, and at 
the same time scouting their ontological diversity, to the inquiry why 
their ontological diversity must be denied, he has no sound answer to 
make. ‘There is as great an assumption of knowledge in saying that 
there is no difference at bottom between matter and mind, as in saying 
that a radical difference exists” (p. 245). 


Here Mr. Spencer is represented as making a great assump- 
tion for which he gives no reason; and yet he has given both 
special and general reasons. In his chapter on the “ Correla- 
tion and Equivalence of Forces,” he has pointed out that the 
modes of Force with which matter impresses us are trans- 
formable into the mode of Force which we know as mind; 
showing how there is an equivalence between the amount of 
an external agency acting on the senses, and the amount 
of consciousness produced by it in the shape of feeling; and 
how, conversely, there is an equivalence between the amount 
of consciousness which we experience in making a muscular 
effort and the amount of physical effect produced on an ex- 
ternal object. In the very chapter from which the reviewer 
quotes respecting the absurdity of the materialist and spirit- 
ualist controversy, Mr. Spencer points out, that, if the trans- 
formation of external forces into the internal forces which we 
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call feelings is an argument for the materialist, the trans- 
formation of these forces we call feelings into external physi- 
cal actions is an equally good argument for the spiritualist. 
That the forces of the ego and the non ego are transformable 
into one another, is the evidence which Mr. Spencer assigns 
for the belief that they are but differently conditioned forms 
of the same ultimate Force. Yet this assimilation of them, 
the reviewer calls an assumption, — an assumption for which 
there is no better warrant than the opposite one. And this, 
too, in spite of the further reason distinctly assigned in other 
parts of Mr. Spencer’s work; as in the chapters on the 
“ Relativity of Knowledge” and the “ Persistence of Force,” 
where, after showing that mind and matter are alike inscru- 
table in their ultimate natures, or are manifestations of some- 
thing unknown, Mr. Spencer concludes that they are manifes- 
tations of the same unknown, and are made to seem different 
to us by belonging, the one set to our consciousness, and the 
other set to existence out of our consciousness. 

But, if the fact of the transformability of these inner and 
outer manifestations into one another goes for nothing with 
the reviewer, perhaps he will be able to furnish “sound 
answers” to the following questions suggested by the dualis- 
tic hypothesis. If mind and matter are not differently con- 
ditioned manifestations of one unknown cause, must there not 
be two unknown causes? Are these independent of one 
another? And, if so, in what manner are they made to work 
in harmony as they do? If they are not independent of one 
another, which of the two is the cause of the other? And 
in what relation stands the one that is caused to that which 
causes it? If the one which is caused is not itself a portion 
of that which is said to cause it, what is the nature of its 
being? According to the dualistic view, it must be the Crea- 
tor of what are known as its manifestations. If it isa Deputy 
Creator, how does it derive its creative power? And must not 
the power by which it creates be a part of the power of that 
which created it? And is not this saying that it is itself but 
another form of the original unknown power of which it is 
the deputy? The reviewer must accept one of two conclu- 
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sions: Either the two causes are independent, in which case 
we have what may be called Bi-theism; or one is dependent 
on the other, in which case the dependent one can but be a 
mode of manifestation of the other, and we are at once thrust 
back on the conception of a single Unknown Cause. 

In a classification of the various types of philosophy, the 
reviewer says, — 


“Ts the organism purely the product of the environment ? then we 
have empiricism, sensationalism, materialism.” [ And, after defining 
idealism :] “ Are the organism and environment both products of some 
underlying and active unity? then we have identity or pantheism.” 


Under which of these heads does the reader suppose the 
reviewer classes Mr. Spencer? Of course, it will be said, 
under the last. Has he not been reproaching Mr. Spencer 
with Monism, and insisting on the truth of Dualism? and is 
not this the theory of Monism, that the organism and environ- 
ment are both products of some underlying and active unity? 
Of course, then, the class which asserts this last proposition 
is that in which he places Mr.Spencer. Not at all. He puts 
Mr. Spencer in the first class, and then proceeds to show, on 
the strength of it, his inconsistency ; asserts that Mr. Spencer 
makes his election in empiricism, but shrinks from the ac- 
ceptance of its necessary implications. He then expends a 
couple of pages on the unscientific character of empiricism, 
all of which is supposed to tell against Mr. Spencer; though, 
as we have already seen, he has repeatedly repudiated empi- 
ricism, and though the reviewer’s own definitions exclude 
him from the empirical school. 
Again : — 


‘“‘ He (Mr. Spencer) sets aside the three theories of Theism, Atheism, 
and Pantheism, as equally claiming to comprehend the incomprehen- 
sible ; and will not suffer ‘ religion’ to use either of them as means or 
helps in the discovery of truth. Yet, by his own showing, the idea of 
Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and Force, which he allows science to use 
in her own investigations, are precisely as incomprehensible as the idea 
of God. What sort of consistency or impartiality is this?” (p. 253, 
254.) 
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Theism, then, according to the reviewer, is not a truth, but 
a help in the discovery of truth. In this case, it is not clear 
what is his ground of quarrel with Mr. Spencer. Certainly, 
Mr. Spencer objects to Theism, Atheism, and Pantheism, only 
in so far as they claim to be ascertained truths; and if the 
reviewer regards them simply as convenient hypotheses, to 
be used as “helps in the discovery of truth,” he will find it 
hard to point out in Mr. Spencer’s work any demurrer to their 
being so used. Having first represented him, not as denying 
each of these theological formulas to be an ascertained truth, 
which he does, but as disallowing the use of it as a help to 
the discovery of truth, which he does not, — the reviewer pro- 
ceeds to say, that Mr. Spencer is inconsistent in allowing 
science to use, in her own investigations, the ideas of Space, 
Time, Matter, Motion, and Force, which are precisely as in- 
comprehensible. Now, if Mr. Spencer had used, or proposed 
that science should use, Matter, Motion, &c.,as words severally 
standing for a positive theory, in the same way as Theism or 
Atheism does, there would be the inconsistency charged. 
But he does nothing of the kind. Over and over again he 
asserts that they are to be used as symbols of things un- 
known; that all which science can do is to simplify the equa- 
tions expressed in these symbols; and that, when it has 
reduced the equations to their lowest forms, the unknown 
quantities are unknown quantities still.* Where, then, are the 
alleged inconsistencies? Mr. Spencer rejects the atheistic or 
the theistic idea, in so far as it claims to be a piece of definite 
knowledge ; and he equally rejects every idea of Matter or 
Force which pretends to be a piece of definite knowledge, 
having elaborately shown that every such idea ends in ab- 
surdity. If the proposition that the universe has resulted 
from the act of a Creator, and every other proposition pro- 
fessing to be an explanation of the universe, had been de- 
scribed by Mr. Spencer as inadmissible ; and if he had then 
accepted such a proposition as that matter consists of atoms, 
or that it is composed of unextended monads, or that it is 





* See First Principles, chap. xvii. 
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made up of centres of force,—he would have assumed for 
science a liberty which he denied theology. But, while he 
rejects as unthinkable every proposition respecting the nature 
of the universe in general, he equally rejects as unthinkable 
every proposition respecting the nature of matter. While 
he admits that we are obliged to use, for the purpose of 
investigation, the conception of matter as formed of units, 
yet he expressly points out that such conceptions, being 
merely the product of our own forms of thought, must not be 
understood as corresponding to the reality; and he takes 
just as much care to show that such a conception, if supposed 
to represent the reality, brings us to contradictory absurdi- 
ties, as he takes to show that the conception named Atheism 
or Pantheism, if supposed to represent the reality, brings us 
to the same result. 

Perhaps it will still be said, that, as Mr. Spencer admits an 
hypothesis respecting the constitution of Matter to be used 
by science, and holds as valid the conclusions thereby reached, 
he ought to admit the legitimacy of the hypothesis of Theism 
as a means of reaching possibly valid theological conclusions. 
The reply is, that the conclusions proposed to be reached in 
the two cases are of totally different orders, and claim to be 
truths in totally different senses. The only truths proposed 
to be reached by this hypothesis respecting the constitution 
of matter are constant relations of co-existence and sequence 
among phenomena; whereas the truths proposed to be 
reached by one of these theological hypotheses are truths con- 
cerning noumenal existence underlying phenomena. The pro- 
positions which science aims by such means to establish, 
pretend only to express the order among the manifestations 
of the Unknowable; whereas the propositions which theology 
aims by such means to establish, pretend to express the 
nature of the Unknowable itself. Relative truth is the as- 
signed end in the one case; absolute truth in the other. 
Yet Mr. Spencer is called inconsistent, because the method 
of inquiry which he admits as legitimate in the one case, he 
considers illegitimate in the other. 

The reviewer goes on to say in the next sentence, — 
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“ And further, when we find him identifying the Unknowable with 
the scientific idea of Force, and predicating of it Unity, Omnipresence, 
and Causation, at the very same time that he denies our right to pre- 
dicate of it any attributes at all, what shall we say of such surreptitious 
and ostensibly disallowed predications ?” (p. 254.) 





Let us take by itself the first clause of this sentence. In 
it Mr. Spencer is represented as identifying the Unknowable 
with the scientific idea of Force. Now, inasmuch as the scien- 
tific idea of Force, as understood commonly, and as understood 
even by men of science, is supposed to be something of 
which we have a conception, Mr. Spencer is here made to 
appear as identifying the unknowable with something that is 
conceivable. But the identification which he makes is exactly 
the reverse of this. Already, in his chapter on “ Ultimate 
Scientific Ideas,” he has shown that the scientific idea of 
Force, when pushed to the last result, is not an idea at all, but 
the sign of something unknown; and, in his chapter on the 
“ Persistence of Force,” he takes especial care to insist upon 
the truth there arrived at, that the Force which science postu- 
lates in all its inquiries and conclusions is no one of the forces 
for which science has a name; but that what is tacitly pos- 
tulated by the doctrine of the persistence of force, is really 
that Unknowable Cause of which the forces dealt with by 
science are manifestations. The reviewer’s proposition should 
thus be inverted. He should have said that Mr. Spencer 
merges the scientific idea of Force into the Unknowable ; 
and, had he said this, the sentence would have had a quite 
contrary implication. The difference is as great as that 
between saying of any one that he identifies morality with 
good manners, and that he identifies good manners with 
morality. 

Turning to the criticism on Mr. Spencer’s treatment of the - 
question of Religion and Science, we again find the reviewer 
making his points by misrepresentations. He sets out by 
distinguishing between two meanings of the word “religion ;” 
saying, truly enough, that “while religious knowledge, sup- 
posing it to exist, is what we more properly call theology, 
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religion is a term more properly confined to the emotional and 
moral phenomena which reciprocally cause, and are caused 
by, the consciousness of our relations to God.” If for the 
word “ God” we read “ Unknowable Cause,” this is the mean- 
ing given to the word “ religion” all through the first part of 
Mr. Spencer’s work. The reviewer, however, makes it appear 
that Mr. Spencer means by religion what is more properly 
called theology; and thereupon proceeds to evolve inconsist- 
encies from his argument. He does this by the help of a 
certain quotation which seems to bear the alleged construc- 
tion, but which a moment’s thought shows does not bear it. 
The sentence is, “ Every religion is an a priori theory of the 
universe.” Now, it might have been thought sufficiently 
clear, that any one who speaks of an individual religion, either 
singly or as one of a number, means a system of theology. 
Current usage has established a wide distinction between 
“religion” spoken of without reference to any creed, and “a 
religicn,” as Catholicism or Mahometanism, which becomes 
individualized by virtue of its creed. But the reviewer has 
overlooked this very plain distinction. He has dealt with the 
sentence as though it ran, “ Religion is an a priori theory of 
the universe.” This is a proposition of an entirely different 
meaning,—one which probably nobody would make, and 
totally at variance with the whole tenor of Mr. Spencer’s 
argument. Yet it is on the strength of this reading that the 
reviewer goes on to manufacture a page full of incongruities. 
He might have been excused for this misconstruction, had 
there been no passage showing that it could not be the right 
one; but he ignores the repeated proofs that by “ religion ” 
Mr. Spencer means the emotional state produced by the con- 
templation of the Unknowable, and deliberately asserts in the 
teeth of them that by religion Mr. Spencer means theology, 
or the intellectual theory of religion.* 

We close these remarks, which might easily be extended 
to a much greater length, with some passages in a private 





* The reader may verify the foregoing by reference to pp. 17, 44, 98, 100, 
107, of ‘‘ First Principles.” 
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letter of Mr. Spencer to the writer, on the ethics of review- 
ing, which seem so appropriate here as perhaps to justify the 
liberty of publication : — 


*‘T am not inclined to quarrel with the intolerance which limits 
itself to hard words. Denunciation of something held to be wrong 
commonly implies strong attachment to something held to be right ; 
and, whether this something is right or not, the feeling enlisted on its 
side is a good one. Whoso is indifferent when he hears denial of 
what he mistakes for the truth, would be an equally indifferent 
defender of the truth itself, did he hold it. If absolute toleration 
were possible, society would dissolve. Were there no reprobation 
of any opinions, there would be no reprobation of the actions dic- 
tated: by those opinions; vice would be as respectable as virtue, and 
order would become impossible. Any one who says toleration should 
be unlimited, commits himself to more than he intends; as he will 
find on taking an extreme case. Suppose there grew up among us 
a sect like the Thugs of India, with whom assassination is re- 
ligious duty. Suppose that their doctrine was tolerated to the 
full, and no one spoken the worse of for becoming a convert to 
it. Suppose that, thus unhindered, the sect grew and ramified 
throughout society, assimilating to itself all who had enemies to be 
revenged on, or wished to get rid of men standing in their way. 
Would not the organization, by facilitating murders, be a gigantic 
evil? and would not the universal sense of insecurity be an addi- 
tional source of misery? Nay, worse. Totreat such a doctrine with 
toleration implies toleration of murder itself; for, detestation of the 
doctrine being merely a reflex of detestation of the act, the one can- 
not cease without the other ceasing. And, if there were no detesta- 
tion of murder, the punishment for murder would not be enforced ; 
since a law becomes inoperative when there is no public feeling to 
support and aid the agency for executing it. Clearly, then, the well- 
fare of mankind, necessitating intolerance of certain kinds of con- 
duct, necessitates intolerance of the opinions which justify such 
conduct. Had you heard the strong words I have used to those who 
defend our doings in Jamaica, you would see that I can be intolerant 
enough myself upon occasion; and I should be ashamed were it 
otherwise. 

** But, you will say, the doctrines which we thus cannot allow 
to be denied without manifesting reprobation are moral principles 
which directly underlie social life, and we resent any thing antag- 
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onistic to them, because it endangers human welfare; whereas the 
theological intolerance in question concerns certain propositions,” 
which may be admitted or rejected, without affecting the laws of 
right conduct. The reply is, that those who defend these propo- 
sitions so warmly, contend that belief in them also underlies human 
welfare, —underlies it, indeed, more deeply than any other. I have 
no hesitation in accepting as perfectly sincere their professed convic- 
tion, that, in the absence of a revealed will of God, there could be no 
moral law. And hence it seems to me quite natural, and indeed 
quite proper, that they should be intolerant of doctrines opposed to 
one which they think all-essential. That the laws of right conduct 
are deducible from the laws of life, as limited by social conditions, 
is a conception entirely alien to their way of thinking, and practi- 
cally incredible to them. In the absence of such a conception, the 
choice is between the guidance they have, or no guidance at all; and, 
very rightly, they cling to that which they have. Their intolerance 
is but the correlative of their allegiance to the highest truth they 
see. 

‘** Beyond this justification for theological intolerance, there is a 
deeper justification. The attachment of a society to its creed is the 
mark of a certain fitness between the two, — not simply an intellec- 
tual fitness, but a moral fitness. The rewards and penalties of the 
existing religions, described as definite and inevitable, are far more 
operative on minds in a certain stage of progress than those which 
science discloses as arising by the necessities of things, but in ways 
that are difficult to trace, and contingent in detail, though inevitable on 
the average. Hence it is best for the old to live on as long as it can, 
yielding inch by inch only as fast as the new grows up to replace 
it; and men’s attachment to the old is the measure of its remaining 
vitality, and of the still continued need for it. 

““¢ Are, then,’ you will ask, ‘all these displays of intolerance to 
pass unnoticed?’ I do not say that. Though the spirit which 
prompts them is defensible, it does not follow that the ways in which 
this spirit is manifested are defensible. The dishonesties and stu- 
pidities of criticism may be condemned while saying nothing against 
the feeling of antagonism which the criticism shows. Judging from 
those I have seen, your religious journals in America are less 
unscrupulous than those we have here; but their criticisms contain 
plenty of gross misrepresentations and deliberate perversities, and for 
these they may very properly be held to account.” 
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Art. V.—CRETE AND THE CRETANS. 


| Kreta. Ein Versuch zur Aufhellung der Mythologie und Geschichte, 
der Religion und Verfassung dieser Insel, von den diltesten Zeiten bis 
auf die Rimer-Herrschaft. Von Kart Hoeck, Dr. Professor der 
Universitat Géttingen und Secretar der Konigl. Bibliothek. [Three 
volumes.| Gottingen: Bei Carl Eduard Rosenbusch. 1823-1829. 

Reise nach der Insel Kreta wm griechischen Archipelagus im Jahre 
1817. Von F. W. Sreser. [Two volumes.] Leipzig und Sorau: 
Bei Friedrich Fleischer. 1823. 

Travels in Crete. By Ropert Pasntry, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. [Two volumes.] Cambridge, Pitt Press; and 
London, John Murray. 1837. 

Travels and Researches in Crete. By Captain T. A. B. Spratt, R.N., 
C.B., F.R.S., Honorary Member of the Archzxological Institutes 
at Berlin and Rome. [Two volumes.| London: John Van 
Voorst. 1865. 


CRETE may be regarded in many respects as the garden of 
Greece; for it is capable, if civilized and cultivated, of pro- 
ducing, in vast abundance, corn, wine, silk, oil, honey, and 
wool. “The land is stocked with game,” says Gordon, “ the 
sea with fine fish; fruit is plentiful, and of a delicious flavor.” 
The southernmost land in Europe, with an extreme length of 
one hundred and sixty miles and a breadth varying from six 
to forty-five miles, it contains an area of about four thousand 
square miles. Its northern coast is deeply indented, and 
affords numerous roadsteads; but the mountain chain that 
runs the whole length of the island fronts the sea, on its 
southern side, bleak and precipitous; and its southern coast 
is therefore almost inaccessible. 

The climate on the uplands, which are rapidly drained of the 
rain, has always been famous for its excellence ; the heats of 
summer being tempered by the north wind, while the warmer 
breezes that reach the island from Africa, meeting and driving 
back the cold air that draws down from Europe, soften the 
harshness of winter. One of the names, indeed, the an- 
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cients gave the island was ria, by reason of its balmy 
air and splendid climate. Moreover, if a spot were to be 
sought for with the mildest, and therefore the best, climate, 
it would naturally be found in Crete. Excluding the polar 
circle, such a spot would be midway between the first and 
sixty sixth or seventh degree of latitude; that is, about lati- 
tude 334°; and Crete lies between 34° and 35° north latitude. 
Its northern coast, indeed, being washed by the gean, and 
its southern by the Libyan Sea, Crete lies just where the 
three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa meet; and it 
possesses, therefore, all the climatic advantages of those 
continents without being subjected to any of their disadvan- 
tages. In the winter, there is only rain; while the summer, 
by reason of the lofty snowy summits of its mountains and 
the cool sea-breezes, is a perpetual spring. As early as 
December, you find hyacinths and narcissuses and jasmines. 
Orange-blossoms perfume the air the whole year; and, with 
no north wind and no sirocco to strip the trees of their leaves 
or blast the freshness of their verdure, the lemon, olive, 
palm, laurel, cyprus, pomegranate, oleander, and myrtle never 
lose their foliage or their fragrance. Well might the an- 
cients term the mountain from which they looked down upon 
this laughing landscape of forest, meadow, green glen, and 
sparkling rill, with the lower mountain-sides all golden with 
the broom or blood-red with the ilex,— well might they call it 
Ida, I have seen! 

The summer vegetables, being such as are peculiar to hot 
ciimates, rest in the winter; when the hardier vegetables of 
Northern Europe grow all through the island in perfection, 
ripening in May, and resting in turn until revived by the 
autumnal rains. The quince-tree, so common in our own 
rougher climate, received its name from Cydonia, the district 
in Crete where it was indigenous. According to Pliny, every 
thing grew better in Crete than elsewhere. Homer praises 
its Pramnian wine: and it was famous for aromatic shrubs and 
medicinal herbs; among others, the dictammon, so celebrated 
among physicians, naturalists, and poets. The island, more- 
over, was free from all wild beasts and all noxious animals; 
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though the Cretan dogs could vie with the hounds of Sparta, 
and Sieber states that there are still wild horses on Mount 
Ida, who can only be caught by being driven into the gorges, 
and there arrested by the lasso; while the Cretan agrimi, or 
wild goat, is supposed to be the origin of all our domestic 
varieties. 

There is no month in the year without its green leaves, and 
brilliant flowers, and esculent fruits, and fragrant shrubs. By 
every wayside fountain you will find a great plane-tree over- 
shadowing the crystal water,—such a plane-tree as that under 
which, as the legend was, Zeus first embraced Europa with 
his love, in memory of which event the tree never after- 
wards lost its leaves. No wonder that the ancients called it 
Macaronesos, or the “fortunate isle;” or that Hippocrates 
sent his patients there to be cured. 

The hill-sides and the mountains are fragrant with red and 
white and blue thyme flowers; and, along the streams in the 
valleys, you may pluck at any time a myrtle blossom or the 
laurel. In every field you will find a shady bosquet of orange, 
citron, and almond trees, interrupting with their bright tints 
the running gray of the olive groves that make the back- 
ground of the landscape. The hollows of the rocks you lie 
in are carpeted with the dictammon, whose blossoms perfume 
the air; and here and there, among the roses and myrtles and 
sweet-smelling thyme, rises the tall palm far above the gar- 
landed trees at its feet, its stately crown swaying in the air 
with the zephyrs that glide forth from the thickets where 
bubbling fountains have cooled them; while everywhere you 
hear the hum of bees busy at their work of making the 
choicest honey of the Old World, and now and then, clear 
and sweet, above the notes of countless songsters, the voice 
of the kaja-bulbul, so famous in Turkey for its melody and 
plumage as to command a price of a hundred dollars. 

It was perhaps because they found in Crete alone a nectar 
worthy of them, that the gods chose to be born there. The 
water of Crete, too, seems to have obtained the reputation of 
being of the best; and it is still the custom to set before the 
stranger, on his arrival, in gracious token of their hospitality, 
— first honey to eat, and then water to drink. 
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But, above all things, it is the olive-tree, with its silver 
leaves glittering in the sunlight, that most impresses one in 
the landscape. On every hill-side and plain spread countless 
groves of them, with gray old trunks, twenty to twenty-five 
feet in diameter, that have withstood the desolations of a 
thousand years, but are falling now before the torch and axe 
of a foe more barbarous even than the Mongol who called 
himself the scourge of God, and boasted of having butchered 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the countries he had trav- 
ersed: for the Turk slays all human beings, man, woman, child, 
sparing neither age nor sex; and, as if with a fanaticism that 
would take its revenge on nature for having furnished sus- 
tenance to the accursed Ghiaour, lays his profane hand on the 
very bosom of Mother Earth, and would smite her with im- 
potence, if his power but equalled his rage. 

With such natural advantages, it is obvious that, in the 
movement of civilization westward from Asia, the island of 
Crete, from its geographical position, must have played a con- 
siderable part; and, though there is a good deal of controversy 
as to the character of the service it rendered, there can be 
none as to the fact of its participation in the original creation 
of the Greek myths: for at the very threshold of the gorgeous 
temple of fiction that enshrines them, stands the majestic 
form of Zevs xoytayeris, the Cretan-born Jove. 

The island of Cythera, says Curtius, as the southernmost 
prolongation of the mountain chain of the Peloponnesus, to- 
gether with Crete, bounds the Aigean Sea, and forms the 
beginning of the-Mediterranean for voyagers from the East. 
Crete was, therefore, in the most ancient times the point of 
departure for those adventurous navigators who struck out 
boldly into the waste of waters that rolled on, unbroken and 
with scanty harbors for refuge, up to the shores of Sicily, — 
waters that were swept by quite other winds from those the 
timorous mariner was familiar with, as he ran from isle to isle 
in the Aigean. For a long period, however, it is probable that 
the rocky promontory of Malea formed the limit beyond 
which the Phoenician navigator did not venture into the un- 
known West; for there was an ancient proverb, which could 
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have been applicable only to those coming from the East, 
* Beyond Malea, forget your home.” But there can be little 
probability, that, as some writers have affirmed, Crete was the 
isle of Kaphthor mentioned in the Old Testament, from which 
the Kaphthorim migrated into the southern part of Canaan; 
for the course of migration was all the other way. 

The very name, indeed, of Crete seems to have been de- 
rived from the glittering whiteness of its mountains, as seen 
afar from the sea; for Creta, though doubtless an original 
word, was afterwards applied not merely to chalk, but to a 
sort of argillaceous earth; whence our word cretaceous, though, 
in point of fact, there is not a particle of chalk, Sieber states, 
in the geological formations of the island. The name also of 
Candia, by which the island was known among the Italians, — 
though never at any time used by the inhabitants, who have 
uniformly adhered to the name of Crete, which has come down 
to them from the days of Minos, — may perhaps have had a 
similar origin, from candida, “ white,” shortened by the Ven- 
etians into Candia, and by the English merchants into Candy ; 
from which latter word imaginative etymologists have de- 
rived the common designation for the sweet products of 
the confectioner’s art. The true derivation, however, of the 
name Candia is probably quite different, and goes back perhaps 
to the time of the Saracen invasion of the island, during the 
reign of the Emperor Michael, in the ninth century. The 
word khandax signified a fortified place or camp, megalo- 
kastron, such as was established where the town of Candia 
now stands; and when, as was often the case, the camp 
changed into a town, the appellation par excellence of Khan- 
dax, or the camp, went along with it, and became Candia 
with the Venetians, when they took possession of the island, 
early in the thirteenth century. 

It is difficult, if not quite impossible, to construct a theory 
wholly satisfactory as to the period or extent of the relation 
between Crete and other Hellenic countries; though no one 
can so much as take up the handbooks of ancient mythology 
without perceiving, that, very early in the history of both, 
there was an important influence exercised by the one upon 
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the other. Many of the most ancient myths will be found 
to centre in Crete, as many of the earliest inventions were 
ascribed to the superior genius of its inhabitants. It was 
the Idean Dactyli, 4exrvd0, so called from the skill of their 
fingers, who discovered the art of smelting ores and of 
fashioning useful tools from metals; and it was the Curetes 
of Crete who were the first to tame domestic animals, and to 
institute social feasts and moral order, as well as to invent the 
sword and lance, and to introduce architecture and music and 
the dance, and the use of corn and oil and wine. Aristotle 
says that Crete seemed by its geographical position to be 
destined for supremacy over Hellas, separated as it is by only a 
short sail from the Peloponnesus and the Triopian promontory 
of Asia; and Herodotus and Thucydides both recognize its 
naval supremacy in the days of Minos: so that, whether 
Dorians came from Greece to receive it, or Cretans went to 
Greece to diffuse it, there can be no doubt that the Cretan 
mythology exerted a great influence upon the Hellenic, nor 
as little, it seems to us, that the Asiatic, Phrygian doctrines 
exerted a great influence upon the Cretan. 

From the earliest times, the Cretans were, next to the 
Phoenicians, the great sailors of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
familiar with all the ports of the Asiatic coast, as with all the 
islands of the Augean; so that it is extremely probable, that, 
while by their own early progress in civilization they softened 
the grosser features of the Asiatic worship, they were also 
the busiest agents in diffusing the ideas that underlay it, — 
ideas which afterward, developed or recast by the profounder 
Greek mind and clothed in luxuriant forms by the Greek im- 
agination, dominated in part the whole Hellenic mythology. 
And it is for the reason that it was in Crete, that this fusion of 
the Asiatic mind with the Greek began, without being com- 


pleted, that so many traces are found there of doctrines which _ 


never became Hellenic. The Cretan conception of Zeus in 
particular seems to have retained its original character, long 
after the Hellenic conception to which it probably gave birth 
had obtained a much higher and purer form. 


Creuzer, as is well known, derives the worship of the Cretan 
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Zeus from Pheenicia, where he was called Moloch; and un- 
questionably the Cretan Zeus does exhibit evidences of an 
Asiatic, Phrygian origin. The labryinth, the temple grottos, 
the idols figured with the attributes of bulls, all indicate that 
Crete was an original seat of Egyptian and Pheenician col- 
onists. And it was no doubt this blending of Egyptian and 
Phoenician ideas that gave rise to the mythological system of 
Uranus as the heavens, and of Kronos as the God of time, and 
the father by Rhea (Péa, the flowing; that is, the humid 
elements), of Zeus, which was the prevailing system in 
Greece. Whether the whole worship of Zeus was originally, 
in its essence, nothing but the Phrygian worship of the sun 
and moon, afterwards lost in the legends that wreathed it so 
wantonly, may be more doubtful. But, however that may be, 
Zeus seems to have been early conceived of as the bull-god, 
the sun-bull, as Jupiter-Moloch ; while his daughter Dictynna 
was figured as the moon, throwing rays of light (from d¢xew), 
appearing again also as Britomartis, or “ the sweet virgin,” or 
as Pasiphaé, that is Iaowaesoen, “the All-illuminating.” For 
the leading idea attached to the Syro-Phcenician goddess was 
always that of the fertilizing moon and the fruitful earth, 
especially in the case of Astarte; and the symbolical repre- 
sentation of Diana Luna, as exhibited in the worship of her 
all along the Persian Gulf, and in many parts of Asia Minor 
and Central Asia, was under the form of a woman riding upon 
a bull, with a crescent-shaped veil over her head. And it 
was doubtless an image of that sort which suggested to the 
lively imagination of the Greeks the fiction of the carrying 
off of Europa from Phoenicia by Zeus in the form of a 
bull. The very word Europa, indeed, reminds one, by its 
obvious derivation from evevow, of the broad-faced full moon. 
Homer and Hesiod, as Hoeck remarks, knew nothing of Asia 
and Europe as geographical terms; with Homer, the Asian 
fields are but a trifling bit of territory on the banks of the 
Cayster, the application of the name becoming extended as 
the Greeks obtained further knowledge of the country. The 
name Europa, as that of a continent, first occurs in the hymn 
to Apollo, where it is applied to the Peloponnesus and the 
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islands, as distinguished from what was afterwards con- 
tinental Greece. Herrmann conjectures that the word Asia 
is of Hellenic origin; but the word Europe, as Buttman im- 
agines, was Oriental, for evgw0g signifies in Euripides gloomy, 
—a meaning which could only have arisen in Asia where the 
word was applied to the West, in distinction from the country 
in which it was first used. 

According to Voss, the infant Zeus, whom the Cretans first 
adopted from Phrygia, was the same as the many-titled Zeus 
Hyes, who, when the Hyades rise in the spring-time, sent 
down the fructifying rain upon the earth, —the Assyrian god 
Adad, figured with the attributes ofa bull. For as the same 
writer maintains, Jehova Sabaoth, the Only One, whose gracious 
power Jeroboam indicated by the same form, that of a bull, 
passed from Thapsacus into Phrygia, and thence to Assyria; 
whence he found his way to Egypt and Hellas, lifting the 
Chaldzan thinkers of Babylon, as well as the Ionian poets of 
Smyrna, to the conception of one God. But the diffusion of 
this purer faith, Voss argues, offended the Phrygian and 
Jonian priests of polytheism; and thenceforth in the mysteries 
they represented the popular gods as attributes of the One 
God, while they invented the myths for the mere purpose of 
deceiving the people. Speculation of this sort, however, is 
somewhat too ingenious; and we pass on to the more probable 
fact, that in the days of Minos, — who, notwithstanding all thie 
legends in which he is enveloped, was undoubtedly an histori- 
cal personage, ruling over Crete and the islands of the Aigean, 
together with the south-western coast of Asia Minor, a con- 
temporary of Moses, from whom he is said to have borrowed 
many of his institutions, —in the days of Minos, we say, the 
religion of Zeus, as the Supreme God, had established itself in 
Crete, together with certain branches of the Asiatic worship 
of the moon. But, as the Cretans made progress in civiliza- 
tion, their conception of Zeus made progress also; and, as we 
read the mythologies, there was a conflict always going on 
between the gross ideas they had received from Asia, and the 
purer thought to which the Greek mind naturally tended. 

From time immemorial, the fundamental principle of life 
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seems to have been figured in Asia under the form of a male, 
man or bull or what not ; and hence the worship of the Supreme 
Being was orgiastic, traces of this gross worship being found 
everywhere, from the banks of the Indus and the Ganges to 
the shores of Italy, from the Caucasian Highlands to the 
desert wastes of Africa. Almost all Hellenes, says Strabo, 
ascribe to Dionysos and Apollo and Hecate and the Muses 
and Demetor and Zeus all orgiastic, Bacchic ceremonies, as 
well as all mysteries that involve a secret doctrine. And in 
Crete, in particular, the worship of Zeus was wholly orgiastic ; 
for just as the Satyrs played the chief part in the worship of 
Dionysos, so the birth of Zeus, that is the revival of nature in 
the spring-time, was celebrated by young persons, — called 
in Phrygia,-Corybantes; and in Crete, Curetes,— with the 
wildest dances and songs, and clang of symbols and drums. 
And the myth of Rhea having originally commanded this dance 
to be performed, arose no doubt, as Hoeck suggests, from the 
perception of the fact, that the dance, wild and inharmonious 
as it may have been, is found everywhere to accompany the 
worship of nature. The orgies in the worship of the goddess 
of Hierapolis, and of Comana, of the Scythian Artemis, and of 
the Ephesian Diana, were always accompanied with music 
and dancing. 

But from this gross Asiatic conception the Aryan races 
were always endeavoring to free themselves; for the word for 
God is common to them all, the root of it, div, meaning light, 
being the basis of the Indian devas, of the Persian deva, of 
the Greek @e0c, of the Latin deus and divus, of the Lithuanian 
diewas, of the Irish dia, and of tivar, the term in the Edda for 
gods and men. And as in Phrygia the idea of the Great 
Mother was monotheistic, so the idea of Zeus as the Supreme 
God of nature was monotheistic in Crete. At what period, 
however, this great step was taken in the conception of Zeus, 
which made him the primal cause of the intellectual, instead 
of the mere ruler of the physical, world, cannot of course be 
determined. The ancient myth represented Kronos as having 
destroyed the earlier children of Rhea; so that, when the latter 
gave birth to Zeus, she concealed him at first in the hollow of 
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a mountain, and then gave him to the Curetes, who carried 
him to the recesses of Mount Ida, where they brought him up; 
that is, Kronos was originally a god to whom human sacrifices 
were offered, children probably, as was the case with Moloch 
in Phoenicia. But the divine infant had to be saved, and so 
recourse was had in the myth to a stratagem. Kronos swal- 
lowed a stone instead of his child; that is, there was originally 
an aérolite, probably worshipped as a fetish, the worship of 
which was abolished by the purer idea of Zeus at last 
gaining ground; these myths marking the phases of the strug- 
gle that was ever going on in the Greek mind to emancipate 
itself from its Asiatic thraldom. 

But if there was a birth of Zeus—that is, a revival of 
nature in the spring-time—to be celebrated, there was a 
death of Zeus to be commemorated; for in nature there is 
death as well as life, — death of the year brought on by the 
hastening hours. If there is joy in life, there is also sorrow. 
In the tumult of his ecstatic orgies, the nature-worshipper 
inflicted a bloody wound upon himself, enduring what the 
god endured; whence the myths of mutilation and of death in 
Hellas. While other Hellenic countries, however, broke away 
from this conception of Zeus as identical with the physical 
world, and ascended to the conception of him as the primal 
cause of intellectual and immortal life, the Cretans seem never 
to have banished wholly the original inferior conception, for 
they are found always clinging to this idea of the death of 
Zeus, and they persisted in showing his burial-place long after 
belief in his death had been abandoned in Greece. 

Yet so strong was the recollection of the influence of Crete 
on Athens, that it was reserved for one of the most touching of 
Greek myths, that of Theseus and Ariadne, to consecrate the 
gradual breaking of the bond that once bound them together, 
and to keep ever present to the Greek mind this memory of 
the triumph of Ionic religion and morality over the grossness 
of Asiatic nature-worship. In Plutarch’s time there was at 
Delos a sacred dance called Geranos, which Theseus is said 
to have been the first to introduce, upon his return from the 


conquest of the Minotaur in Crete, the involutions of it being 
20* 
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in imitation of the intricacies of the labyrinth. But, as the 
grossness of the Asiatic worship died away in Crete itself, the 
monster that typified it, half-bull, half-man, died too. The 
Athenian, however, could never forgive the Cretans for laying 
claim to their protecting goddess, Pallas Athene; and, if the 
Cretans deserved to be called liars for their falsehood in as. 
serting that Zeus had died, much more did they deserve to be 
called so for their audacious presumption in asserting that 
Athene was not native to the heavens that arched so blue 
over Attica. But the Athenians seem to have been troubled 
how to express their disgust; for they could invent no more 
ingenious fiction than that the owl, the bird sacred to Pallas, 
invariably died when carried to Crete, which of course would 
not happen if Crete had been the birthplace of its protectress. 

Again, according to the Cretan legend, there lived, in the 
time of the Curetes, a race called Titans, who, wherever en- 
countered in Greek mythology, present the idea of hostility, — 
an idea, indeed, which Herrmann has found in the name itself, 
—of hostility as exhibited in the destroying elements of na- 
ture or in the wild passions of man. The Cretans applied it 
originally to a tribe or part of the population that opposed the 
worship of Zeus; and it might have been applied in a certain 
sense to those who thus bestowed it, — for the Cretans seem 
not to have ascended much above the human conception of 
the Supreme Being, so to speak, as identified with nature, and 
so a partaker of the sorrow and the death that pervade it; 
and it was for this reason that, when Euhemerus appeared, at 
a long subsequent period, with his destroying doctrine that 
the gods were only deified men, —a doctrine that for several 
centuries excited nothing but horror in the religious mind of 
Greece, as one may see from the terms in which Pausanias 
speaks of its author, — there was no country so well prepared 
to receive and cherish it as Crete. And hence, doubtless, 
arose in great part the evil reputation which the island had 
ever afterwards among the Greeks. 

St. Paul says in his Epistle to Titus, — whom the Cretans 
affirm to have been their first archbishop, having been left 
there by St. Paul himself, to set in order the things that 
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were wanting,* —“One of themselves, even a prophet of 
their own, said, The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, 
slow bellies.” The Church Fathers thought he meant Epim- 
enides ; but Epimenides lived in the seventh century before 
Christ, at a time when the activity of the Cretans in war and 
the chase would at least rebut a charge of laziness. Hoeck 
cannot trace the reproach back farther than Callimachus, who 
was perhaps a contemporary of Euhemerus, in the third cen- 
tury before Christ; and whose enmity to the Cretans arose 
probably from the fact, that it was upon their testimony that 
Euhemerus relied when he placed the burial-place of Zeus in 
Crete. But so permanent did the stigma become, that the 
very word xzoytitew (to Cretize) came to be synonymous with 
wevdedat (to lie). ‘O Kojs tov Kojte meant “ Birds of a feather 
flock together;” and Kejg mgog Alyurjtyy was equivalent to 
“diamond cut diamond.” 

The special falsehood, however, charged against the Cretans 
seems to have been throughout, as we have indicated, that of 
pretending to exhibit the burial-place of Jove, the supreme 
god, who could never die; though, according to the myths 
universally prevalent in Greece, there was a time when he 
came into being. Arcadia, Messenia, Boeotian Thebes, and 
the Phrygian and Trojan Ida, all claimed to have been his 
birth-place ; but the belief that he was born in Crete, that is, 
that the original conception of him came from that island, was 
general throughout Hellas. The Cretans, however, as we 
have seen, never wholly abandoning this original conception 
of him as the god of nature, if they were allowed to show 
where he was born, were perfectly consistent when they also 
claimed to show where he was buried: for as nature is mortal, 
and the green leaves wither in the autumn breeze, so the god 
of nature was subject to mortality; and if he were born, so 





* Of whom the present archbishop, of course, claims to be the regular succes- 
sor, in an unbroken line of succession from the apostles, though we fear he 
would hardly rebuke anybody sharply now, —certainly not a pagan ; being quite 
occupied with preserving his dignities, which are not much to be sure, but still 
something for a bishop; to wit, the triple crown, the right to make his auto- 
graph in red ink, and to ride on horseback into the capital. 
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did he also die. Hence the burial-place of Zeus was regarded 
in Crete, even down to a late day, with a reverence similar to 
that in which the tomb of Mohammed is held at Medina, and 
the sepulchre of Jesus at Jerusalem. Pashley says it was ven- 
erated even down to the fourth century of our era, when the 
Theodosian persecutions put a final end to the pagan worship ; 
while, according to Pococke, the Cretans in the last century 
still asserted that there came such a wind from it that no 
one could enter therein. The grave of Zeus was united with 
his birthplace, says Welcker, as the symbol of the yearly dis- 
appearance of the life of nature; and he recalls a curious 
passage in an old writer, hitherto overlooked, in which men- 
tion is made of the sacred cavern in Crete where Rhea is said 
to have given birth to Zeus, which it was permitted to no one, 
either god or mortal, to enter. At a certain period of the 
year, however, in the spring, a great flame was seen to arise 
from the cavern, the sign of the bloody birth of Zeus; where- 
upon the bees took possession of the place, in order to nourish 
the child. This symbol of a flame, as indicating the fructifying 
element of nature revived each year, is found also in the 
worship of the Thracian Dionysos; and in our day the Greek 
Church has transferred this ancient pagan symbol of resurrec- 
tion to the sepulchre of Jesus at Jerusalem, where the festival 
of Easter Monday, so often described by travellers, forms one 
of the most disgraceful exhibitions of superstition to be 
witnessed in Christendom. But there is consistency even in 
superstition; and, as the central stone of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is the central point of the earth, the flame 
which rekindles nature is properly flashed down from heaven 
there. 

Thus conceiving Zeus as born a mortal child, the luxuriant 
imagination of the Cretans would naturally dwell upon his 
childhood and bringing-up. But imagination is not the basis 
of religion; and what the Cretans mainly reverenced under 
these flowery myths was the great human fact of regeneration, 
physical and moral, which underlies the mortality of earth. 
Hence if they crowded around the sacred cave in the jagged 
hill-sides of Ida, to pay their joyous homage to the supreme god 
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who, taking mortal form, had been born a mortal child, it was 
with no blinder faith than that which, in the Middle Age, ac- 
cepted the miracles of birds singing the praises of God, and 
of flowers spontaneously opening to adore him; with no more 
childish reverence than that the pious Roman Catholic ex- 
hibits to-day, as he gazes upon the beautiful procession of the 
Holy Infant carried on high in a crib (presepe) through the 
splendid nave of Sta. Maria Maggiore, on Christmas Eve, in 
Rome, — the symbol now, as the mythological child was so long 
ago in Crete, of the yearly revival of nature and the regener- 
ation of human life. 

But when the rest of the Greeks had outgrown this limita- 
tion of the conception of Zeus to physical nature, it is as little 
surprising that they rejected the myth of the death of Zeus as 
that the Cretans adopted the doctrine of Euhemerus, though 
the real doctrine of that philosopher probably did not go so far 
as was asserted in ancient times. An acute French writer, 
the Abbé Foucher, maintains that he was in no sense an atheist, 
but, as appears from a passage in his writings preserved by 
Eusebius, merely made a distinction between the two classes 
of gods,—the one eternal and immortal, such as the sun, 
moon, stars, winds, and all things of an ethereal nature; the 
other born of the earth, who had attained divine honors 
through the service they had done mankind, such as Hercules, 
Bacchus, and the rest, of which terrestrial gods the histories 
on the one hand, and the mythologies on the other, gave 
diverse accounts. It was with this passage, moreover, pre- 
served by Sextus Empiricus, that the work of Euhemerus, 
“surnamed the Atheist,” probably opened. ‘ When men 
lived without law and order, those among them who excelled 
in bodily strength and in intelligence compelled the others to 
defer to their will. And, in order to conciliate the admiration 
and respect of their fellows, they attributed to themselves 
superior and divine power; whence it came that several of 
them were regarded and honored as gods.” 

The writings of Euhemerus, of course, made a great noise. 
Ennius translated them into Latin, and Varro, the most learned 
of the Romans, adopted the principles they taught; and the 
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Church Fathers naturally made frequent use of them in ex- 
posing the absurdities of the pagan mythology. But Euhem- 
erus was probably no more an atheist than Anaxagoras and 
Socrates, who recognized the same distinction between im- 
mortal gods, divine by nature (so to speak), and deified 
heroes, —a distinction, moreover, which was admitted by the 
Neo-Platonists, and openly professed by the Stoics. Cicero 
says of the system of Euhemerus, that it supposes the immor- 
tality of the soul; and that great men would not have been 
deified after their death, if there had not already been a belief 
that the souls of men subsisting after death were eternal and 
perfect beings. 

Uranus, obliged for some reason to expatriate himself from 
Egypt or Phoenicia, took refuge in Crete. His civilizing arts 
softened the people he found there; and, Kronos (Saturn) 
following in his footsteps, the inhabitants were so enchanted 
with the sweet life thus opened to them, that they adored the 
latter as a god, and called his reign the age of gold. The end 
of it, however, did not correspond with the beginning; for 
Titan, his brother, had consented to give place to him, only on 
condition that he should not bring up a son, in order that at 
Saturn’s death the empire might revert to the former. Saturn, 
therefore, faithful to his oath, devoured his children; that is, 
slew them as fast as they were born. But Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto escaped his cruelty; Ops, or Rhea, their mother, 
having deceived her husband, and secreted them among the 
rocks of Mount Ida. Titan, believing that he had been de- 
ceived, seized his brother and threw him into prison. Jupiter, 
however, as soon as he was grown up, delivered his father, 
and re-established him upon his throne. But, Saturn having 
soon afterwards begun to entertain projects hostile to his 
son, the latter banished him, and Saturn went to the coasts of 
Hesperia (the West), and spread abroad there the arts 
of Crete; whence the fable that Jupiter had driven out his 
father, and relegated him to Tartarus; that is, the Western 
regions of Europe, which, in their ignorance, the Greeks be- 
lieved to be the realm of darkness. The Titans thereupon 
claimed their rights, but Jupiter overcame them, and drove 
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them to the caverns of the mountains; which gave rise to the 
fable, that Jupiter had plunged them into the abysses of 
the sea, and kept them there by the weight of enormous 
mountains. 

Jupiter’s subjects afterwards began to be unquiet. The 
passions of men broke loose, and, finding that they needed to 
be restrained by force, he established penal laws; whence the 
fable that Astrea had quitted the earth, and that Themis had 
taken her place. The silver age then began, and the blessings 
which Crete enjoyed became noised abroad. Other Hellenic 
countries desired to participate inthem. Yielding, therefore, 
to the universal request, Jupiter travelled through Greece, 
aud was everywhere received as a god, establishing salutary 
laws and correcting abuses. Being accompanied in his travels 
by his family, Juno conceived an affection for Argos; Apollo 
settled at Delphi, where he became famous for his skill in 
divination; Neptune taught the Greeks navigation, Mars war, 
Mercury eloquence; Plato instituted funeral rites; Ceres in- 
troduced agriculture; and soon. At length Jupiter returned 
to Crete, and died there; and on his tomb they inscribed these 
words, Tov Aws tagog (Tomb of Jupiter), or, according to 
Euhemerus, ‘O Zevs tov Koovov (Zeus, the son of Kronos). All 
his legitimate children having been left in Greece, Crete was 
devised to Minos his son by Europa, daughter of a king of 
Sidon, whom he had carried off in a maritime expedition to 
that country. 

Such, according to the Abbé Foucher, is the explanation of 
the myths given by the Euhemerists; and it is evident, as the 
Abbé remarks, that from the time of Cadmus the Greeks 
were persuaded that Greece was originally inhabited by gods ; 
or rather, as Cicero says, that mankind had peopled the 
heavens with gods, the greatest of whom did but leave earth 
to inhabit Olympus. The Cretans, as we have seen, held on 
to this original belief that the gods were men; and therefore, 
in showing the burial-place of Jupiter, were so far from being 
“liars,” that they were quite remarkable for their adherence 
to the truth. The allegorists attempted to confute them, by 
pretending that the tomb ascribed to Jupiter was originally 
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the burial-place of Minos, the inscription having been at first, 
Tov Mweios 100 Ag ragos (The tomb of Minos, the son of Jupiter); 
but that, in course of time, the two first words were effaced, 
leaving “the tomb of Jupiter;” whence the legend of his 
burial in Crete. But this assertion is destitute of proof, 
besides being contradicted by the immemorial traditions of 
the island. The Cretans, it is said, were liars (semper men- 
daces). Perhaps they were in those degenerate days, when 
the universal corruption of the ancient world was blighting the 
‘conscience alike of Roman and Greek; but the early wonder- 
ful development of law, art, and religion in Crete, forbids the 
attaching of that stigma to them at any other than a very 
late périod, when it made little difference what particular 
epithet was employed to designate them or anybody else. 
And, moreover, however mendacious a people may be, they 
are not apt to lie against their own interest and without 
motive, as the Cretans would have done if this particular 
charge of falsehood about Jupiter’s burial-place could be sus- 
tained against them; for it was to their honor to have had for 
a king one who was recognized by all Hellas as supreme over 
heaven and earth. Hence, as the Abbé Foucher says, to have 
lied to a purpose, they ought to have proclaimed, that, after 
having governed them for a time, Jupiter had been ravished 
into heaven, as the Romans asserted was the case with Rom- 
ulus. But the Cretans, faithful to the truth, preferred rather 
to make the humiliating avowal that their protecting god had 
not been able to save himself from death and the corruption 
of the grave. 

“ Zeus shall not thunder any more, because he has long been 
dead,” was the scoffing interpretation by Lucian of the in- 
scription on the tomb of the god. And Lucian was right, 
though he meant only to be witty. The true Zeus, the 
majestic conception of the one Supreme Being who presides 
over nature and the course of time, ruling the winds and the 
waves and the spirit of man, did die in Crete, as it passed on 
to Greece. Yet how pure the Cretan conception of Zeus 
originally was, is proved by the head of him which Captain 
Spratt obtained in the island, and which, according to that 
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writer, was not only remarkable for its majesty and benignity 
and serenity of expression, but for its striking resemblance to 
the head of Christ in Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper ;”’ 
with the difference only that the great Italian artist’s repre- 
sentation of Christ is the youthful presentment of the Greek 
conception of Zeus. 

We have thus been at some pains to look a little into a 
charge that is sometimes brought against the Cretans, because 
it makes part of the general charge of worthlessness that is 
sometimes brought against the whole Greek race in modern 
times, especially at critical moments like the present, when the 
struggle so long deferred for the liberation of the whole Greek 
race seems impending. 

Of the ancient history of Crete, however, we have no time 
to say any thing, nor to allude to the question whether its 
famous institutions came from Sparta or served as a model 
for the Spartan, which they somuch resembled. The Cretans 
are found, all along the course of ancient history, taking part 
in the great Hellenic festivals, and carrying off prizes at the 
Olympic and Nemean games. The most ancient combat in- 
deed was said to be that in which a prize was offered to one 
who should be adjudged to have chanted best the hymn to 
Apollo; and it was taken by Chrysothemis of Crete. Hero- 
dotus records the bravery of the Cretan soldiers whom Ido- 
meneus conducted to Troy; and his comrade Meriones won 
the first prize in archery, at the funeral games in honor of 
Patroclus. The flourishing period of Crete, however, so long 
preceded the great struggle of Greece with Asia, that the 
island plays no part in that memorable drama. Civil dissen- 
sion had done its ruinous work among its inhabitants; and 
they were only too ready, when the Oracle at Delphi bade 
them give no aid to the Greeks in the contest with Xerxes, to 
heed its voice and fold their arms. 

Yet, with all their faults and vices, the Cretans have in all 
ages shown a wonderful degree of vitality and courage. The 
various states of Crete were so isolated, that even the names 
of the months were different in the different cities; yet, when 
assailed by foreign enemies, they so laid aside their domestic 
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quarrels, and gathered with such zeal in defence of their com. 
mon country, that the endearing term mother-land (wytets) 
arose first among them; and hence also came the word 
syncretism (ovyzgytion0s). And, when its ancient fame had 
tempted the ambition of the Romans to include it in the vast 
sweep of their conquests, they found it any thing but an easy 
task to overcome the resistance of the Cretans. The Roman 
general was confident of success; but he soon found out his 
mistake, and was severely punished for his arrogance. The 
Cretans intercepted a great part of his fleet, took his soldiers 
prisoners, and hung them at the yard-arm. But it was a fatal 
success; for Rome never pardoned a defeat. 

The Cretans had an ancient custom of marking every fortu- 
nate day of their lives with a white stone, and every evil day 
with a black one; and then, throwing these stones into their 
guivers, they reckoned the number of days they had lived by 
the number of white stones. They must have used a very 
black stone indeed to mark the day when the Roman eagles 
were descried again from the mountain-tops, glittering in the 
sunlight on the distant sea; for though they made a despe- 
rate defence, and compelled the Romans to buy their victory 
with the blood of their bravest legions, yet fortune was against 
them. Fate was riding roughshod over the ancient world; 
and they who had led on the purple dawn of Hellenism were 
the necessary victims of its incomplete development. The 
first care of the Romans was to abolish the laws of Minos, and 
establish those of Numa; for Strabo says that in his time’ the 
Cretan institutions were already no longer in force, because 
the Romans had compelled them to adopt theirs. 

The Cretan archers and slingers appear as mercenaries in 
Greece and Asia. Pausanias saw their tombstones, on his 
way to the Academy, next to those of Thessalian horsemen. 
And the Sfakiots, the brave mountaineers of Crete, still up- 
hold the reputation of their ancestors, whose true descendants 
all the testimony agrees they are. Secluded in their moun- 
tain homes, they have preserved not merely the unmixed 
blood and the haughty carriage of the ancient Cretan soldiers, 
but a good many of the ancient customs. In Belon’s time 
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they still carried the bow and quiver; but they appear with 
them now only on festive occasions, when they assume the 
old national costume, and dance the old Pyrrhic dance in- 
vented by their fathers untold centuries ago, — the dance that 
was held in such honor, that it was equally disgraceful and 
equally an offence against the law to desert the ranks of the 
dancers and the line of battle in the face of the enemy. In 
Savary’s time, the Sfakiots, when they executed it, were clad 
in the ancient costume,—a short robe, tightened round the 
waist by a girdle, with breeches and buskins, and quiver on 
their shoulder, and bow in their hand, and a long sword at 
their side. According to Mr. Pashley, the dress of the pea- 
sant still resembles that of antiquity; for he still wears the 
boots described by Galen, and the short cloak mentioned by 
Eupolis and Aristophanes. And even the dialect of the 
Sfakiots still exhibits peculiarities that have probably come 
down from the days of Minos; for, however long the tide of 
foreign conquest, Roman or Saracen or Italian or Turkish, may 
have submerged the lowlands, it has never swept up to the 
mountain retreats of this ancient and hardy tribe. Their 
dialect, indeed, is claimed by some to have an affinity with the 
Doric. One of the most competent judges of modern times, 
the late Colonel Leake, pronounces it to be genuine Hellenic, 
in a state of extreme corruption; while the accurate German 
traveller, Sieber, infers the purity of their descent, not merely 
from their isolated position, but especially from the great 
similarity in their physiognomy. 

So, too, the marriage festivals among the Cretans at the 
present day still exhibit the beautiful symbolism of the ancient 
life. They decorate the walls of the bride’s chamber, says 
Captain Spratt, with loaves of wheaten bread, as an omen of 
plenty and peace; and upon the pillows of the nuptial bed they 
lay three wreaths, woven of leaves of thorn and myrtle and 
orange: the thorn as an emblem of long life and endurance 
under its cares, and the myrtle and orange-leaves as a token 
that the love of husband and wife should be as lasting and as 
fragrant as the evergreens. And when the priest says, in 
concluding the marriage ceremony, “ Glory and honor to you 
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who are crowned,” they throw cotton seeds, and myrtle and 
orange-leaves, upon bride and bridegroom. And, as they pass 
the house of the bridegroom’s mother, the bride dips the 
little finger of the right hand in a pot of virgin honey, and 
makes four crosses on the door with it, in token that her love 
is as holy and sweet and strong as this symbol of her faith. 
And then they present her with a pomegranate, which she 
throws down, scattering its ruby-colored fruit upon the floor, 
as a token of her desire that her house may be filled with as 
many goods as there are seeds thus scattered. And finally 
they enter the bride’s house ; and the bride and bridegroom, 
taking their seats side by side upon the couch at the end of the 
room, the young virgins gather around them, and sing songs 
in praise of the happy and honored pair. Has Theocritus 
described any thing more idyllic? 

So, too, the old Cretan institutions sanctioned solemn friend- 
ships between male friends and also between female friends, 
and the Greek Church does the same to-day; the spiritual 
relationship thus established being held so sacred, that mar- 
riages cannot take place between those immediately connected 
with the contracting parties. And if the Cretan peasants 
still have their superstitions, they are quite harmless com- 
pared with many that desolate Italy and Spain and other 
Catholic countries. If they still cherish the memory of the 
Cretan labyrinth as one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world, and naively believe that these seven wonders corre- 
spond to the seven sacraments of the Christian Church ; or if 
they people the fountains with holy virgins, as their fathers 
did with the Naiads, — it is surely a much less baneful fancy 
than the necromancy and kindred delusions that prevail in 
New England at this moment. 

If any thing, however, were wanted to refute the charge of 
degeneracy so often brought against the modern Greeks, it 
would be the terrible earnestness with which the Cretans are 
now struggling to conquer their independence. We have 
already alluded in these pages to the Revolution of 1821, 
which resulted in the establishment of the present Hellenic 
kingdom, as well as to some of the political events which have 
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since occurred; and we have nothing now to add to what 
we have said as to the character and vitality of the Greek 
genius.* 

The history of the present struggle may be embraced in a 
few words. It began in April of last year, when, unable to 
endure any longer the unheard-of tyranny of the Turks, the 
Cretans assembled, and addressed a memorial to the Sultan, 
imploring relief, and showing that for the two preceding years 
the taxes they had been forced to pay into the Ottoman 
treasury exceeded the revenues of the island. The Sultan 
replied after three months, by landing a body of thirty thou- 
sand Turkish-Egyptian troops. During July and August, 
there was no collision; but when, on the 31st of August, Mus- 
tapha Pacha landed on the island with instructions to refuse 
all concessions on the part of the Porte, the Christians col- 
lected their forces, and, taking a solemn oath to obtain their 
liberty and be united with Greece, or die in the attempt, 
went into the conflict with a calmness and intrepidity which 
challenges comparison with any thing recorded in the annals of 
man. And now for about five months and a half, up to the 
moment when we write these words, they have never quailed 
before the deadly task they have set themselves. They have 
seen their wives and children massacred, and their houses 
and fields burned and laid waste; and they have fought on, 
with God’s voice only to cheer them. 

The Minotaur was once a fabulous animal in Crete: he is 
fabulous no longer. Half bull, half man, he stalks to-day, 
raging with the fury of ten thousand fiends, over that doomed 
isle, trampling all things, man, woman, child, orchards, olive 
groves, meadows, under his brutal hoof. Once and again the 
tribute of the choicest youths and maidens of matchless beauty 
has been offered up to him, but only to whet his insatiable 
appetite and to fire his godless lust. It remains but for some 
brave Theseus to slay him. And let us hope that he will 
appear, —on board an iron-clad, and with a Spencer rifle, — 
for the beautiful Ariadne, the beaming, radiant goddess, — 
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Aridela, as the Cretans called her, — the white-winged genius 
of liberty, waits to give him the key to the labyrinth, and 
conduct him to the monster’s lair; that so in the beast’s blood 
the bond may be for ever severed which, binding Asia with 
Europe, leagues together in an infamous union the aspiring 
intellect and the purer hope of the West, with the filthy 
vices and the sodden despair of the East. 

The long struggle by which the Turks conquered Crete 
from Venice cost them so many lives, that the island has been 
known among them ever since as the Mussulmans’ grave. It 
will be so indeed, if, as all the signs indicate, the Cretans 
succeed ; for Islam, once dead in Crete, will have received its 
death-blow in Europe. “The man who has not learned to 
die for liberty. is unworthy the enjoyment of it,” was the 
dominant idea of the ancient Doric race; and the Doric race 
colonized Crete. 


Art. VI.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


WHEN, two or three years ago, Mr. Mill made his celebrated attack 
on the philosophy of Hamilton and its defenders, it was a matter of 
curious interest, apart from the points in controversy, to see how he 
would maintain himself in that comparatively unfamiliar field. The 
listener pricked up his ears, at hearing the logician, the political 
economist, the student of positive science, discourse so confidently of 
metaphysics as taught by Plato, Kant, or the more modern masters. 
The reader rubbed his eyes at statements respecting Hamilton’s 
opinions and arguments, which seemed to show that we had all been 
under a delusion in giving him credit for any consistent method, or 
any genuine learning, or any intellectual discernment. We felt a 
certain painful and perplexed interest to know what could be said in 
vindication of so great a name. There was a deliberation, a confi- 
dence of conviction, a decision of utterance in Mr. Mill’s assertions, 
which made it seem impossible that his charges could be groundless, 
while his great reputation as a thinker commanded much reliance, 
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beforehand, on his judgment. At the same time, one felt that the 
attack was tentative, not decisive. It was playing at fence with but- 
toned foils, — nay, with only an imaginary opponent. As if doubtful 
of his argument, Mr. Mill wished his adversary were still living, to 
strike back in his own defence. This conflict in the field of meta- 
physics was only an episode among more serious tasks, an occupa- 
tion for the leisure hours of one whose real business is to instruct the 
practical mind of England. The challenge was thrown down, as it 
were, in the mere love of intellectual encounter. Only once the foil 
is exchanged for a rapier, and the contest becomes vindictively ear- 
nest, — where he deals with a living antagonist, and bursts out in his 
famous protest, declariug he would “ go to hell” rather than consent 
to certain inferences of a metaphysical theology. But, on the whole, 
the review is chiefly valuable as an able exposition of the psycho- 
logical method which Mr. Mill adopts, as contrasted, point by point, 
with that of his opponent; and, to one whom his method does not 
wholly satisfy, there is little damage done to Mr. Mill’s great reputa- 
tion, if his attack is shown to have proceeded from lack of quite 
understanding the doctrine he controverts. 


We have read with much interest the defence which Mr. Mansel _ 


has volunteered for the system so confidently challenged.* In expla- 
nation of his title, he begins by quoting Plato’s statement of the 
problem of ‘‘the unconditioned;” that is, to ascend, by methods of 
reasoning, to an absolute First Principle, from which all actual 
existence may be derived by the process of deduction. ‘The positivist 
denounces such a problem as both impossible and illegitimate. Sir 
William Hamilton affirms that its solution is impossible to the human 
reason, hence his ‘*‘ Philosophy of the Conditioned;” but that the 
existence of an absolute First Principle is a necessary postulate for 
our reason, and even more for our faith, since Christianity has ren- 
dered it impossible for a theist to think of the Absolute or the Infi- 
nite except as identified with God himself. He seeks ‘¢a sphere of 
belief beyond the limits of the sphere of thought.” His position is, 
“that we must believe, as actual, much that we are unable (posi- 
tively) to conceive as even possible.” 





* The Philosophy of the Conditioned; comprising some Remarks on Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy, and on Mr. J. S. Mill’s Examination of that 
Philosophy. By H. L. Manse. (Reprinted, with additions, from The Con- 
temporary Review.) London: Alexander Strahan. pp. 184. 
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The language in which Hamilton vindicates his position, and par- 
ticularly that in which he deals with his theories of Perception, 
Knowledge, and Belief, is often barbarous and harsh. Mr. Mill, 
generally affecting plain clear English speech, may be excused for 
a little impatience at the Hamiltonian nomenclature. But it would 
seem that he has not been as scrupulous to ascertain its meaning as 
he might. In one case, Mr. Mansel shows that he ‘ actually mis- 
takes the position which Hamilton is opposing for that which he is 
maintaining” (p. 108). In another case (p. 90), the entire argu- 
ment is shown to turn on the assumption that “the Absolute” or 
‘‘the Infinite” is used as a name of God, which is as far as possible 
from Hamilton’s meaning; and again (p. 114), on what we might call 
an invincible ignorance, that, ‘* what the mathematician calls infinite, 
the metaphysician calls indefinite.” The ‘real battle-ground,” the 
‘‘ diametrical antagonism,” of the two systems, is shown (p. 58) to 
be the controversy between free-will and fatalism; and Mr. Mill is 
distinctly charged with belonging to ‘that school of materialism 
which Sir W. Hamilton denounces as virtual atheism” (p. 57). 
But Mr. Mansel does not rest his case on opprobrious names. ‘ Mr. 
Mill,” he asserts, ‘‘has, throughout his criticism, altogether missed 
the meaning of theories he is attempting to assail” (p. 63). And 
this charge is what he undertakes to sustain by abundant citation 
and argument. 

It is very instructive, and to some of us a little consoling, to find 
men of such eminence still at fault as to the very meaning of the 
terms they employ in their wordy warfare. One cannot help sus- 
pecting that the real ground of argument lies back of the theories of 
the several schools, and that the antagonists differ quite as much in 
their motive as in their method. Hamilton seeks a religious found- 
ation for his philosophy, at least one that will justify him in assum- 
ing certain maxims of farth—that is, of belief independent of the 
reason — among the first principles of it. He will, apparently, have 
a method that shall leave unmolested the sectarian creed in which 
he has been bred. He is, covertly, a theologian, full as much as a phi- 
losopher: the theory he vindicates must be in harmony with pious 
feeling, no less than with the rational understanding; and appar- 
ently it can be made to justify a doctrinal system against which 
common sense and the moral nature enter, alike, a vehement protest. 

With Mr. Mill, philosophy is a matter of pure science, and the 
science he adopts is of another school. His style of thought and his 
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moral sympathies are both enlisted against the current orthodoxy, 
which Hamilton implicitly defends; and, in assailing the highest 
contemporary names of English metaphysics, he is doing battle for 
free thought against a despotic theology which he abhors. Mr. 
Mansel seems to us not quite candid, in his plausible statement of 
man’s imperfect comprehension of the Divine purpose in creation, 
when he cites it to rebuke the vehemence of Mr. Mill’s protest. At 
least, he must know that Mr. Mill means in that protest to repudiate 
a conception of the Divine government, — once identified with the 
very name of Christianity, and full of terror to the ignorant even 
now, — which no intelligent man dares any longer state in its full 
atrocity. The controversy interests us even more as a theological 
than as a metaphysical one. Yet our sympathies in it are divided. 
For, while human nature itself protests against that monstrous system 
of mental tyranny and religious terror from which the processes of 
modern thought are effecting our deliverance, human nature also 
protests against that drift towards Fatalism—a godless or else a 
divine necessity——which the courses of positive science seem to 
indicate so strongly. 


Dr. McCosn’s argument, in the same general direction as that we 
have been reviewing,* differs from it in being more of the nature of 
a general treatise, and less a vindication of particular opinions. It 
is ‘‘a defence of fundamental Truth,” not strictly a defence of Sir 
William Hamilton, from whose system it expresses free dissent. In 
style, too, it is less combative and personal. It has a more direct 
and express acknowledgment of Mr. Mill’s services and eminence in 
kindred lines of thought. ‘The Introduction, in particular, is very 
winning by its tone of fairness and candor; and in many points its 
criticism is keen, sagacious, and valuable. Mr. Mill’s theory is 
stated quite explicitly at the outset; viz., ‘‘ that we can know nothing 
of mind except that it is a series of sensations aware of itself, or of 
matter except that it is a possibility of sensations.” Probably, Mr. 
Mill would not complain of this statement, which is given almost in 
his own words; though his reviewer follows it, almost immediately, 
by a citation, carefully registered under twenty-four different heads, 
of arguments, phrases, and positions, in which, from an ample maga- 





* An Examination of Mr. Mill’s Philosophy ; Being a Defence of Fundamental 
Truth. By James McCosn. London: McMillan & Co. 
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zine of first principles, Mr. Mill appears to select at will whatever 
will suit the purpose of his argument, whatever his theory may say 
to the contrary. Inshort, Mr. Mill is convicted of the most honorable 
fault that can befall a reasoner, — an intelligence too broad and rich 
to be a consistent materialist, and too masculine to shrink at incon- 
sistency of phrase when he would declare realities of things. In 
spite of a theological motive apparent here and there, and something 
of narrow prejudice in dealing with the ‘ positive” school, —as where 
it speaks of Comte as ‘a rabid atheist,” — and an appeal to conse- 
quences and tendencies which hardly becomes the single search for 
truth, the book is a fair, able, and valuable study of the subject it 
treats: it is honestly and seriously religious; and it considerably 
mitigates the impression produced by the author’s ponderous scheme, 
published fifteen years ago, in which the moral and physical order 
of the universe were expounded from the point of view of Scotch 
Presbyterianism. J. H. A. 


Miss CARPENTER’s deeply interesting memorial * refreshens recol- 
lections that were growing dim by the lapse of a generation. It is 
just fifty years since the name of Rammohun Roy —then somewhere 
between thirty and thirty-five years old — was becoming known as the 
zealous defender of the Divine Unity against the superstitions of 
Hindoo Polytheism. In 1833 he died, near Bristol, England, in a 
circle of friends to whom he was greatly endeared; leaving a reputa- 
tion as wide and pure, perhaps, as any Christian thinker of the 
century. We are greatly indebted to this volume for reviving and 
revindicating that reputation now. It was prepared by the editor as 
one of the tasks preparatory to her present visit of charity in India; 
and at the special request of four young men, natives of that country, 
who have been pursuing their studies in England, and who propose, on 
their return, to publish the completest biography possible of their illus- 
trious countryman. 7 

Ever since the age of fifteen, when he made a journey into Thibet 
for the sake of understanding the religious customs there, Rammo- 
hun Roy had been powerfully attracted to the study of religious truth 
at the fountain-heads of sacred tradition. His father, whose death 





* The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun Roy. Edited by 
Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. London: Triibner & Co. Calcutta: R. C. Lepage 
& Co. pp. 265. 
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left him ample wealth and leisure, seems to have favored this strong 
bent. At an early age, he was already master, not only of the several 
Hindoo tongues, but of Arabic (which he studied as a living tongue) 
and Persian; and, from the ancient Sanscrit lore, he had published 
(in 1816) a compilation of passages to prove, as the primitive faith, 
his favorite theory of the unity of God. Hebrew and Greek he also 
learned, in order to study Christianity in its original documents; and, 
having acquired sufficient knowledge of English, he took a zealous 
interest in the translation of the Scriptures then in preparation at 
Calcutta. We believe we are correct in saying, that his discussions 
and arguments, during this work, had a decisive influence in converting 
at least one English missionary —the learned and eminent William 
Adam —to Unitarian views of Christianity. The unbiassed testi- 
mony of a highly educated Brahmin in favor of a free and undogmatic 
interpretation of the Testament was reckoned at that time a very 
important contribution to Unitarian literature. Many of our readers 
will recollect the volume, republished in this country, containing his 
compilation of the moral instructions of the gospel, entitled “The 
Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness” (first published 
in 1820), together with his tracts, or appeals to his countrymen in his 
own defence. And, with perhaps a little wavering as to the more 
strictly dogmatic and supernatural elements of faith, he was frank and 
positive in declaring himself a Christian believer to the end. 

But, a Hindoo by birth and a high-caste Brahmin, the object he 
had most at heart was the good of his own countrymen; and for their 
sakes, as well as for that of his family, he was solicitous never to 
forfeit the privileges of his rank and birth. At his death, the thread 
denoting his caste was found about his body; and at his burial, in a 
private estate apart from any Christian cemetery, no funeral service 
was held, nor were any words spoken, lest they should prejudice the 
jealously guarded birthright. The religious animosity of his country- 
men he had braved for years, and even the bitter hostility of his own 
mother, who (we are informed) once attempted his life by poison. 
But he would not put any obstacle which could possibly be avoided 
between his mind and theirs. Accordingly, his influence was early 
and powerfully felt for good among them. It was one of the strongest 
agencies in abolishing the swttee,— the burning alive of Hindoo widows ; 
it was used, along with the generous employment of his private wealth, 
in establishing schools, and otherwise combating native ignorance and 
superstitions; it is one of the powerful agents now in inspiring the 
efforts of a younger generation. 
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Of large frame and noble features ; of gentle and winning manners ; 
of a delicate courtesy in the society of women, and eager affection to 
little children; of unvarying serious demeanor, somewhat tinged with 
melancholy ; fluent and eloquent in the gift of speech; appealing to 
the imagination also by the rich and scrupulously elegant oriental 
costume which he never abandoned, — Rammohun Roy left a singularly 
deep and strong impression wherever he was met in personal inter- 
course. His visit to England in the spring of 1831, and his residence 
there until his death in September, 1833, of which this volume is 
the special record, was occasioned partly by his interest in the study 
of European life azd politics, as well as by the hope of doing larger 
service to his people on his return. It is very grateful and touching, 
at this interval, to recall the cordial and thorough appreciation with 
which he was welcomed everywhere, and the genuine love and 
affection he inspired. ‘Those who knew him personally then do not 
speak of him now without a peculiar emotion of veneration and esteem. 
And a larger circle of a younger generation will be glad to find in 
this fresh memorial a testimony to perhaps the purest native worth 
and nobility that we have known in the records of British India, and 
an encouragement to the best hopes that have been entertained for that 
ill-starred population. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue War of the Union presents so vast a field of interests and 
operations, that many years must elapse before the records are suffi- 
ciently collated, the facts sufficiently digested, to furnish and perfect 
the materials for a thorough and complete history of this eventful 
section of American national life. No war, it is likely, was ever so 
copiously documented ; but the very abundance of the documents em- 
barrasses the task of the historian, whose obligation to the truth 
compels him, so far as possible, to examine, compare, and sift them 
all, in order to a final trustworthy judgment. 

Meanwhile, therefore, an important service is rendered by the 
special contributions of competent witnesses and chroniclers whom 
personal experience or private interest has induced to elaborate sin- 
gle and select portions of this wide field. Of such contributions, we 
have met with none more weighty and every way satisfactory than 


Mr. Woodbury’s faithful and laborious monograph.* 





* Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside, and the Ninth Army Corps. By 
Aveustus Woopsury. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. Providence, 1867. 
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As chaplain of the First Rhode-Island Regiment, the author had 
abundant opportunity of becoming acquainted with General Burnside, 
who entered the military service of the war as colonel of that 
regiment ; was afterward invested with the charge of a brigade; then 
received, in acknowledgment of his brilliant services, the commission 
of major-general of volunteers ; and was finally promoted to the chief 
command of the Army of the Potomac. Whatever may be thought of 
his management in this latter capacity, — a position which was thrust 
upon him against his inclination, — there can be but one opinion as 
to the soldierly and moral qualities of this distinguished officer, than 
whom the war evoked no purer patriot, no truer, nobler spirit. His 
merits and services are set forth by Mr. Woodbury with a friendly 
and admiring, but not unduly biassed, pen. Indeed the book, both in 
what relates to General Burnside and other officers, and in sketching 
the operations of the Ninth Army Corps, is eminently temperate and 
calm. It is the tone of the thoughtful, self-possessed historian, not 
that of the advocate or partisan. Due credit is given where credit is 
deserved. Failures and incompetence are not glossed over, but 
neither are they made the occasion of bitter invective. The record 
is instinct with manly, Christian sentiment, but remarkably free from 
morbid sentimentality. 

The chief value of this work consists in the carefully studied, 
thoroughly comprehended, and luminously described, operations and 
achievements, —the marches, sieges, battles, captures, of the war, — 
so far as the Ninth Army Corps had part in them ; and that corps was 
concerned in many of the most important. The descriptions are illus- 
trated with plans and maps, enabling the reader to form a correct 
and adequate idea of each operation. The roster of the corps is given 
in full, so far as practicable ; and the whole is supplemented with a 
careful and minute index, without which no work of the kind is 
complete. 

It is a thorough piece of work; and all who but glance at these 
pages, especially all who have had experience in book-making, will 
appreciate the labor and pains it must have cost. We congratulate 
Mr. Woodbury on having accomplished so arduous a task, and we 
cordially recommend his work to all who are interested in studying 
the details of the most gigantic struggle for national existence against 
treason and rebellion which history records. F. H. H. 
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WE have received copies of two essays * on widely differing themes, 
which bear the titles below, and possess an interest independent of 
their intrinsic value as discussions of the subjects they severally 
handle. They are the productions of a young fellow countryman, who 
has had the unusual honor of winning in the University of Oxford 
two prizes assigned to excellence in departments of study so distinct 
that pre-eminence in both implies, not only rare intellectual ability, 
but breadth of scholarship and completeness of training equally rare. 
Their author—the son of the Rev. William H. Channing, well 
known in this community, and grand-nephew of the late Dr. Channing 
of world-wide repute — has lately, as we learn, been elected Fellow 
of University College at Oxford, and charged with the responsible 
office of preparing the select young men of that College for ‘‘ honors 
in greats,” as it is technically called; that is, of training students 
who intend to compete for honors at the great examination. 

The first essay, on one of the most obscure and most interesting of 
psychological problems, —the nature of instinct and its relations to 
organic and to intellectual life, — after stating the popular conception 
of this form of psychical action, and comparing the views of modern 
philosophers, Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Condillac, Hume, and others, con- 
cerning it, proceeds to analyze the operation of the faculty so named, 
discriminating its action from that of mere organic mechanism on the 
one hand, and of pure intelligence on the other, and reaches the con- 
clusicn that instinct is a special determination of the vital force; a 
psychical power, original, distinct, spontaneous, and unconscious in 
its action; the immediate “response to the natural adaptations and 
the natural conditions of each creature.” The analysis displays a 
good degree of metaphysical acumen, as well as great clearness and 
vigor of presentation. The incidental illustrations are pertinent 
and striking. 

The second essay is of greater significance and more conspicuous 
ability. It discusses, with a show of learning, which, judged by the 
standard of American university acquirements, seems prodigious, 
the bearings of the speeches of Greek orators, which have come 
down to us on the facts of Grecian history; introducing this topic 





* 1. Instinct. A Prize Essay read in the Theatre, Oxford, June 21, 1865. 
2. The Greek Orators considered as Historica! Authorities: the Arnold 
Prize Essay, for 1866. By Francis ALtston Canning, B.A., late scholar of 
Exeter College. 
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with a brief review of the nature and history of Greek oratory of their 
time. The conclusion arrived at is, that, ‘‘ down to the wars with 
Philip, they throw little light on the more important events of Greek 
history... . Still, the full details given by the orators of the internal 
events of Athens, at some of her most critical moments, are of great 
value. ‘They complete the scanty information of contemporary histo- 
rians, and afford more ample materials for judging the strength and 
weakness of Athenian institutions. In the time of Philip, all the 
interest of Greek history is gathered around the decisions and 
the movements of Athens; and, for this period, the orators are the 
best authorities, as they were the chief actors in the events they 
describe.” The amount of classical research which illustrates the 
discussion of this topic is very remarkable ; but the ease of handling, 
and the solid maturity of judgment in so youthful a scholar, are still 
more so. 

The gratification afforded by these essays would be complete, if the 
author could find, in his native land, a sphere of action worthy his 
attainments, and suited to his powers. F. H. H. 


Tue second volume of Napoleon’s “‘ Histoire de Jules César” * brings 
the history down to the outbreak of the civil war in the year B.c. 49. 
This volume does not differ materially in character from its predeces- 
sor. The motive of the work, to uphold the dynasty of the writer by 
the aid of one of those fallacious parallels in which history so abounds, 
is perhaps kept rather more in the background than in the first volume ; 
and, probably, whatever original material the emperor has finds its 
place chiefly in this volume. The notes on the Gallic War, and the 
appendices, are very valuable. 

One is astonished, however, to find so little of worth in the body of 
the work. It is the fruit, no doubt, of great labor. The events 
of the period are carefully arranged by years, with great fulness of 
detail, and with a fidelity which may sometimes be calle1l slavish, 
but which, at any rate, makes certain chapters a very useful guide to 
the student. Even those portions of the work which invite mest 
temptingly to widen the verge of inquiry, and give some of the results 
of modern investigation, are as meagre as any. In the chapter on 





* Histoire de Jules César. Par S.M.I. Naporton III. Tome deuxiéme. 
New York: D. Appleton et Cie., libraires-éditeurs 443 et 445, Broadway. 
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the state of Gaul, hardly any authority is cited but Cesar, — the 
chief and most indispensable of all, of course, but who imperatively 
needs illustration and expanding. 

On page 47, for example, the author states, in a matter-of-fact way, 
— almost translating Cxsar’s very words, — that each state, each can- 
ton, and each family, was divided into two parties. What was the 
nature of these parties, — whether religious, political, personal, or 
national, — he takes no pains to inquire. In a few words, he gives 
the bare facts as to the rivalry between the A¢dui and Sequani, but 
tells us nothing of the relation which this bore to the sacerdotal insti- 
tutions of the Gauls, or the sense of national unity which was begin- 
ning to make itself felt among them; nothing of the degree in which 
this particular rivalry exerted an influence in the remoter parts of 
Gaul, or was connected with similar rivalries there ; nothing of the 
connection it had with the parties in the individual cantons and pri- 
vate families, — obscure points, to be sure, which can be investigated 
only by following out slight hints and isolated statements in ancient 
writers, but, for this reason, all the more interesting and deserving 
of consideration. But it is not the way of this imperial author 
to concern himself with auy thing but the commonplaces of history. 


Mr. Stavunton’s work on the great schools of England* contains 
information which very many will be glad to have in so convenient and 
attractive a form. In regard to the history, organization, and peculi- 
arities of these schools, he has left little to be desired ; although a for- 
eigner would like explanation, now and then, upon points perfectly clear 
to an Englishman. Matters of professional detail,—as systems of 
instruction, methods of recitation, character of text-books, — he hardly 
notices at all; and, consequently, we find little in the volume which 
will be of much practical service to us in America: for, much as we 
might learn from the English methods of instruction, the organization 
of their public schools is something entirely foreign to our usages and 
needs, and has few features which we should care, or have it in our 
power, to copy. 


It is therefore with a view to gratify a praiseworthy curiosity, 
rather than to draw practical lessons, that we shall copy, from the 
work before us, some of the most interesting facts as regards these 





* The Great Schools of England. By Howarp Staunton. London: Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Marston, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 1865. 
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schools. We in this country are most familiar with the fame of five 
of these, — Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, and Rugby, — 
unless, indeed, a kindly memory of Colonel Newcome has given the 
Charterhouse the next place to Rugby in our affections; and, with 
the exception of Westminster, these mentioned are the largest of all 
the schools, — Eton far the largest of all; and Harrow next, being a 
very little larger than Rugby. 

A feature which belongs to nearly all of these schools is that they 
have two classes of scholars, — Foundationers and Non-Foundationers. 
The Foundationers are those for whose benefit the school (or college, 
—as Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, are called) was originally 
designed: they are educated free of charge, or at a small expense. 
The Non-Foundationers are the outgrowth of a provision for the in- 
struction of fil nobiliwm and others, additional to the college proper. 
The Non-Foundationers (called Oppidans at Eton, and Commoners at 
Winchester) compose the school as distinguished from the college ; 
and, so enormously have these establishments grown beyond the idea 
with which they were originally endowed, that, whereas the school 
was at first only an appendage to the college, the college is now, in 
every case, a mere appendage to the school. ‘The Foundationers at 
Eton number 70; the Non-Foundationers, 770: the Foundationers 
at Rugby, 61; the Non-Foundationers, 402: the Foundationers at the 
Charterhouse, 44; the Non-Foundationers, 92. We all remember 
the foot-ball match in ** Tom Brown,” between the ‘‘ School-House’* 
and the ** Whole-School.” This was, perhaps, between the Founda- 
tioners and the Non-Foundationers. 

We think we can give a better notion of the constitution of these 
schools by taking up one of them more in detail; and, for this pur- 
pose, we shall select Rugby, not only because it ranks with Abbots- 
ford and Rydal — almost with Runnymede and Stratford on Avon — 
in the affections of educated Americans, but because it is, no doubt, 
the most liberal and progressive of all these schools. 

It is well known, that the term ‘‘ Sixth Form” means, in England, 
precisely what ‘ First Class” does here. Of course, however, in a 
school of four hundred and sixty-three scholars, there must be prac- 
tically more than six forms or divisions, each form being supposed to 
be under the charge of one master. These forms are therefore di- 
vided and subdivided. ‘The Fifth and Sixth Forms compose, in the 
Classical School at Rugby, the * Upper School,” divided into the fol- 
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lowing classes: Sixth Form, The Twenty, Fifth Form, and Lower 
Fifth, — one hundred and eighty-seven scholars in all. The Middle 
School, of two hundred and fifty-five scholars, is divided into First and 
Second Upper Middle (each with two parallel classes, doing the same 
work), Third Upper Middle, and Lower Middle (also in two parallel 
classes). The Lower School, of forty-eight scholars, is divided into 
Remove, Lower Remove, and the four lower forms under one master. 
This is the division of the Classical School, which is, of course, the 
main work of the institution: the numbers of the classes appear to be 
taken from the returns of a different year from those given in the 
former statement. The main divisions of the Mathematical School 
correspond with these, and contain the same boys; so that no boy can 
be promoted in mathematics, unless he is in the classics: they are, 
however, subdivided into “ sets,” according to the needs of this depart- 
ment. ‘The subdivisions of the Modern-Lanuguage School correspond 
more nearly with those of the Classical. The function of the 
Natural-Philosophy School appears to be to furnish a substitute for 
the modern languages: it teaches, it would seem, only chemistry and 
electricity. 

The time allotted to these various branches is, for the classics, 
seventeen hours a week ; mathematics, three ; modern languages, two; 
besides time for preparation, and private tuition in mathematics. 
Every scholar studies mathematics through his course; also French, 
to which German is added as soon as he has attained sufficient pro- 
ficiency in French. We do not find any statement of the relative weight 
of these various studies in making up the rank of the boys at Rugby ; 
but, at Winchester, where mathematics receive more attention than 
at any of the others, they amount, in the estimate, to one-fourth, and 
the modern languages to one-eighth, of the grand total. 

The school hours at Rugby are less in amount than at most of the 
others, on account, we suppose, of the tutorial system, of which we 
shall speak presently. ‘They are three hours before dinner, and an 
hour and a half after dinner. At Winchester, where the tutorial sys- 
tem is in a very slightly developed form, and at Westminster, where it 
has been given up, the hours are more nearly like those of our schools, 
but differently distributed ; at Winchester, from 7 to 74, from 9 to 12, 
and from 3 to 6. Outside of these, there appear to be no regular 
study hours, except for particular classes. The vacations at Rugby 
are seven weeks at Christmas, and eight in the summer; at Winches- 
ter, sixteen days at Easter, six weeks and a day or two at Mid- 
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summer, and five weeks and a day or two at Christmas, besides any 
number of holidays at one time and another. The other schools 
generally resemble Winchester, in this respect, rather than Rugby. 

The tutorial system, spoken of above, is nearly peculiar to Eton, 
Harrow, and Rugby: as it is found in its most complete form at 
Eton, we shall describe it as it exists there. The school work at Eton 
is insignificant, compared with the out-of-school work. Each boy, on 
coming to the school, is assigned (by arrangement with his parents) to 
one of the masters as a tutor, who continues in this relation to him 
throughout his entire course. He thus has the advantage, at once, of 
coming into contact with the mind of each teacher, as he advances 
from one class to another, and, at the same time, of having the influ- 
ence of one superior mind constantly working upon his. With this 
tutor, he makes his preparations for the school-recitations ; and his 
exercises are corrected in detail by the tutor, before being handed to 
the master of his division. Besides this work, the boy has, with his 
tutor, what is called ‘‘ private business,” — that is, extra instruction, 
on work selected by the tutor. For instance, the only Greek taught 
at Eton is that of Homer: the scholar reads the other Greek authors 
with his tutor. The tutorial system, at Harrow, is very much the 
same as at Eton: at Rugby, it is somewhat subordinate, and the ‘* pri- 
yate business” is with large and very promiscuous classes. The 
advantage of this, as stated by Dr. Temple, the head master, is, that 
the tutor, in this way, comes in contact with members of the whole 
school, and becomes acquainted with all the work that is going on in it. 

The salaries paid in the Greek Schools of England are munificent, 
when compared with our best endowed schools and colleges. The 
head master of Rugby receives, in salary, fee, profits of boarding- 
house, &c., £2,957. 8d.; the highest assistant, £1,617. 6s. 6d.; and 
the lowest, £286. 13s. 4d. There are, in all, thirteen classical, three 
mathematical, and two modern-language assistants, besides one for 
natural philosophy. 

Mr. Staunton’s introductory remarks are judicious and progressive. 
He has enhanced the value of his book by adding a copy of the recom- 
mendations of the commissioners appointed to examine the condition 
of the schools, — both the general recommendations and those for the 
special schools. These gentlemen are in favor of a limited degree of 
progress: they are willing to concede something to the modern lan- 
guages and the sciences ; and, within the narrow bounds in which they 
shut themselves, their ideas upon education are, in the main, good. 
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It is a curious indication of the backward condition of educational 
discussion in Great Britain, that, just at the time that we in this 
country are becoming convinced of the harmfulness of prizes and 
medals in our schools, these commissioners advise the introduction of 
the system of prizes into the schools in question. 

The detailed account of the ten great endowed schools (number- 
ing, besides those already mentioned, St. Paul’s, Merchant-Tailors’, 
Shrewsbury, and Christ’s Hospital), the principal features of which we 
have described above, occupies much the largest part of the book. 
But Mr. Staunton has wisely added an appendix, containing a brief 
account of the principal Proprietary Schools, in which we may see 
the results of the more liberal tendencies of English education. Of 
Marlborough and Cheltenham, we in this country know at least the 
names from Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ French Eton.” Their peculiarity 
consists in the fact, that they have a Modern School, especially de- 
signed to fit for the army and navy, which teaches history, mathemat- 
ics, science, Latin, &c. (Greek only optional, if at all), by the side 
of the Classical Department, which is modelled upon the great public 
schools. Of all these, ‘* Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at Dulwich,” 
founded in the reign of James I., and recently re-organized ; and the 
school at Rossal, for clergymen’s sons and others,— are the most 
liberal, and nearest to the American ideal of a good school. They 
are, for instance, so far as we have observed, the only ones of the fif- 
teen schools treated of in this volume which make the English lan- 
guage and literature a distinct and prominent object. The ‘* Modern 
School” at Rossall is divided into the Military, Naval, Civil-Service, 
Civil-Engineering, and Mercantile Classes, in each of which special 
subjects are taught in addition to the general course. W. F. A. 


TuHosr, and we believe they are many, who, without being ac- 
quainted with the Oriental languages, which are essential to a complete 
understanding of comparative philology, wish yet to learn the latest 
results of the investigations in this field, especially as regards the 
relation between the two classic tongues which are accustomed to 
form the groundwork of a liberal education, will find in Leo Meyer’s 
“Comparative Grammar of the Greek and Latin Languages” * pre- 





* Vergleichende Grammatik der Griechischen und Lateinischen Sprache. 
Von Leo Merer. Zweiter Band. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1865. 
12mo. pp. 628. 
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cisely the help that they want. His task he declares to be “to 
ascertain the condition of the language, and especially to determine 
the forms of the language, at the time when the Greek [ which, it must 
be understood, is a younger language than Latin] was developed as 
from a common fundamental form (Grundform), which itself may 
have been very far removed from the condition of the oldest original 
language” (vol. i. p. 21). We find, therefore, comparatively little 
of the Sanscrit and other Oriental tongues in these pages, but also, 
with the exception of the introduction, very little reading. It is close, 
hard study of dry details, such as any one must work through, in 
order to rise to the perception of great principles, in any department 
of science. 


WE have at last a French grammar formed upon a sensible plan, 
such as is now adopted almost universally in regard to the ancient 
languages, —a systematic arrangement, with progressive exercises 
from the very start.* That such progressive exercises were impera- 
tively demanded, is proved by the popularity of the Ollendorff system, 
of which this is the single good feature. The confused and purely 
empirical arrangement of all books prepared upon this system has 
produced disastrous results in the community, in a superficial and 
slipshod knowledge of all languages usually studied. To acquire 
idioms and phrases, when one already knows the groundwork of 
the language, it may, to be sure, be used with very great advan- 
tage; but by itself, used by average teachers and with average 
pupils, we hold that it cannot produce either sound scholarship or 
accurate habits of mind. It has already been discarded as worthless 
in the ancient languages, but has held its ground until now in the 
modern languages, especially French, whose simplicity of structure 
and resemblance to English enable it to be studied by this method 
with less disadvantage. We hope, however, that this excellent book 
of Mr. Magill’s will do something to redeem the study of French 
likewise. 


A sERIOUS student is apt to be impatient at the presenting of any 
grave and large topic under the form of lectures for popular delivery : 
the set artificial divisions, the demands of an audience, the constraints 





* A French Grammar. By Epwarp H. Maaei tt, A.M., Sub-Master in the 
Boston Latin School. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth, 1866. 12mo. pp. 287. 
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of time, the temptation to by-play, are so many violations of that natu- 
ral order so essential to the right understanding of it. But this form 
has not only its convenience or its necessity to plead for it, but also its 
positive advantage. For every topic has its salient points, which 
rhetorical treatment may bring into the needed relief; and every ex- 
tended history, in particular, is capable of a certain special handling, 
symmetrical and half imaginative, which makes the best form possible 
of presenting it to those who are not serious students, and may even 
be of service to those who are. And the readers of Grote or Thirlwall 
or Finlay — of Mute or Gladstone or Professor Blackie — will not 
be indifferent to the publication of the two handsome volumes of the 
late President Felton,* which, for the general public, make the best 
available introduction into the wide field with which they deal. 
President Felton’s qualifications for this task were as rare as they 
were generally recognized. A scholar, a teacher by profession and 
long practice, a traveller with special enthusiasm for the scene of his 
story; a man of infinite bonhomie and of considerable native humor ; 
of wide acquaintance with general literature and considerable experi- 
ence in affairs; of warm personal feelings and active interest in living 
politics, —he seems to meet the public mind at every point, as a fit 
interpreter of the history, the literature, and the public life which 
he had made it the chief occupation of his mind to study, and the 
chief labor of his life to illustrate. We have not space to anticipate 
now the sketch of his labors which we hope to give hereafter; and can 
only direct our readers to his volumes, with the assurance that they 
will find in them that best satisfaction, — results presented in an attract- 
ive form, with the indorsement of earnest, genuine, faithful scholarship. 
The volumes consist of four courses of a dozen lectures each: first, on 
the Greek Language and Poetry, including a preliminary sketch of re- 
cent philological studies; second, the Life of Greece, — social, domestic, 
political, and religious; third, Constitutions and Orators of Greece, 
giving, by the way, such notices of the history as are essential to a 
right understanding of them; and, fourth, Modern Greece, commen- 
cing with the Macedonian ascendency, and ending with the revolution 
of forty years ago, and a picturesque account of the land and people 
in these latter days. J. H. A. 





* Greece, Ancient and Modern: Lectures delivered before the Lowell Insti- 
tute. By C. C. Ferron, LL.D., late President of Harvard University. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 8vo, 2 vols. 
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The French Manual: a New, Simple, Concise, and Easy Method of 
acquiring a Conversational Knowledge of the French Language; _ includ- 
ing a Dictionary of over Ten Thousand Words. By M. Alfred Havet. 
12mo. pp. 300. 

Joseph IT. and his Court: An Historical Novel. By L. Miihlbach. 
Translated from the German by Adelaide De V. Chaudron. Illustrated. 
8vo. pp. 343. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Lectures and Annual Reports on Education. By Horace Mann. §8vo. 
pp. 571. Cambridge: Printed for the Editor. 

Thoughts Selected from the Writings of Horace Mann. Boston: H. B. 
Fuller & Co. 16mo. pp. 240. (Compact and handsome, skilfully exhibiting 
much of what is most characteristic in the thought and style of the writer.) 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. By Charles Dickens. 
With original Illustrations by S. Eytinge, jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
16mo. pp. 464. (Diamond edition.) 

The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund Burke. Revised edition. 
Boston: Little & Brown. Vol. XI. pp. 445. (Containing Report and 
Speeches on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings.) 

The American Conflict: a History of the Great Rebellion of the United 
States of America, 1860-65. By Horace Greeley. Hartford: O. D. Case 
& Co. Vol. Il. 8vo. pp. 872. 

Whom do you Worship? A Popular Treatise on Reasonable Religion. 
By Henry A. Abraham. 12mo. pp. 44. New York: James Miller. 

The Claverings. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. pp. 211. 

Two Marriages. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo. 
pp. 301. 

Bernthal; or, The Son’s Revenge. From the German of L. Mthlbach. 
8vo. pp. 96. 

American Leaves. Familiar Notes of Thought and Life. By Samuel 
Osgood. 12mo. pp. 380. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. By George MacDonald, M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ David Elginbrod.” 12mo. pp. 381. 

Kissing the Rod. By Edward Yates. 

Rachel's Secret. By the Author of ‘‘’ The Master of Marton.” 

Lizzie Norton of Greyrigg. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Cradock Nowell: A Tale of the New Forest. By Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore. 8vo. pp. 218. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Women of The Gospels. The Three Wakings, and other Poems. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 12mo. pp. 275. 

The Brownings: A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 16mo. pp. 310. 
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The Brewer's Family. By Mrs. Ellis. Author of ‘‘ Women of Eng- 
land,” &e. New York: M. W. Dodd. 16mo. pp. 325. 

The Constitutional Convention; its History, Powers, and Modes of Pro- 
ceeding. By John Alexander Jameson, Judge of the Superior Court of 
Chicago, and Professor of Constitutional Law, &c., in the Law Department 
of the Chicago University. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 8vo. pp. 561. 

The Service of Sorrow. By Lucretia P. Hale. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association. 

Laboulaye’s Fairy Book. Fairy Tales of all Nations. By Edouard 
Laboulaye. Translated by Mary L. Booth. With engravings. 16mo. 
pp. 363. 

Beginning French. Ahn’s & Belezi’s Systems. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 16mo. pp. 124. 

Principia Latina. Part II. A First Latin Reading Book. Containing 
an Epitome of Czsar’s Gallic Wars, and L. Homond’s Lives of Distinguished 
Romans, &c., &e. By William Smith, LL.D; and Henry Drisler, LL.D., 
Professor of Latin in Columbia College, New York. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo. pp. 375. 

The Great Rebellion; its Secret History, Rise, Progress, and Disastrous 
Failure. By John Minor Botts, of Virginia. The Political Life of the 
Author vindicated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 402. 

Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. By C. C. Felton, LL.D., Late President of Harvard University. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 2 vols. pp. 511, 549. 

Remarks on Classical and Utilitarian Studies, read before the American 
Academy of Arts & Sciences, Dec. 20, 1865. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. pp. 57. 

The Tent on the Beach, and other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The Life of Jesus, according to the Original Biographers. With Notes. 
By Edmund Kirke. Boston: Lee & Shepard. pp. 297. (Slightly but 
skilfully modernized in phrase, and arranged according to Robinson’s ‘‘ Har- 
mony.” The notes illustrative, not critical.) 

Joubert : Some of the Thoughts of Joseph Joubert, translated by George 
H. Calvert. Preceded by a Notice of Joubert, by the Translator. Boston: 
William V. Spencer. pp. 163. (A book of rare refinement and insight of 
the moral sense, tastefully and agreeably presented.) 

A Child's Book of Religion, for Sunday-schools and Homes. Compiled by 
O. B. Frothingham. Boston: James P. Walker. (The most varied, sug- 
gestive, and agreeable hand-book of religious instruction yet compiled.) 








